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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE AMUSEMENT INDUSTRY 
IN ROUND FIGURES — AN AR- 
ROW OF UNCERTAIN AIM 


— reports of the census bureau, as 
presented by the New York Trust 
Company's The Index, Spring, 1942, 
make fascinating and instructive reading 
for everyone connected with the amuse- 
ment industry —a business which in- 
cludes such diverting side-lines as roller 
skating and bicycle rentals, bathing 
beaches and dog race-tracks as well as 
the more spacious entertainments pro- 
vided by opera, movies, baseball and — 
America’s latest passion — bowling. Sev- 
eral important facts emerge from even a 
cursory consideration of the figures in- 
volved — the $998,070,000 gross receipts 
and attendant subdivisions of payroll 
averages and the numbers of employees. 
One is that the amusement industry, 
taken as a whole, was on the upswing in 
1939, the year to which these figures 
refer, and has continued upward in 1940 
and 1941. Another is that, to judge by 
England’s precedent, show business will 
be aided rather than injured by the war. 
As concerns the legitimate theatre — 
and the census deals here only with the 
commercial theatre; the non-commercial, 
university and civic theatres are not in- 
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SPRING AGAIN, with C. Aubrey 
Smith (caught here by Wynn) and 
Grace George, continues appropri- 
ately into spring, while other signs 
of the season burgeon all about. The 
Drama Critics’ Circle meet to decide 
that no American play warrants an 
award, but smile on Blithe Spirit as 
the best importation of the year. The 
Barter Theatre lends encourage- 
ment to their choice by presenting 
Mildred Natwick of the cast with a 
Virginia ham and an acre of land in 
recognition of her performance. 
= 


THE RUSSIANS, who would be the- 
atre-minded if the stars fell, cele- 
brated Shakespeare’s birthday with 
their customary three-day annual 
conference in Moscow. Besides im- 
portant conferences and lectures, 
there was a performance of Othello. 
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THE English Editor writes: Not 
long ago the association of Shaw and 
Vivien Leigh at the Haymarket 
would have been thought very odd; 
but the screen having brought both 
of them before millions, everything 
becomes possible. The Doctor’s Ds- 
lemma takes a new lease on life and 
the actress quite a step forward. 
.. + The Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre has reopened with the Trav- 
eling Theatre under Basil Langton, 
and Ah, Wilderness! and The Cherry 
Orchard have been among its early 
productions. . . .Donald Wolfit, 
after giving us a rich Falstaff in The 
Merry Wives and a fine Richard III, 
ended his long London season with 
Volpone. . . . The new Offenbach’s 
Tales of Hoffmann has a prologue in- 
troducing the composer, an epilogue 
consisting of an act of La Belle 
Héléne, and a running decoration of 
ballet. . . . The Gielgud Macbeth, 
at the end of March, is still touring. 
. . .Watchon the Rhine is a May hit. 
e 


ALFRED WALLENSTEIN has 
served the cause of ‘national de- 
fense’ in both the armament and the 
opera lines, by organizing over WOR 
a First American Opera Festival in 
cooperation with the Treasury De- 
partment to aid the sale of war- 
savings bonds. The series, which 
started on May 7, from 8 to g P.M. 
and will continue for seven Thurs- 
days, features operas composed, 
written and sung by Americans, 
and it is a satisfying list: Porgy and 
Bess, by George Gershwin; Douglas 
Moore’s The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster, based on a story by Stephen 
Vincent Benét; Gian-Carlo Menot- 
ti’s The Old Maid and the Thief; 
Quinto Maganini’s Tennessee’s Part- 
ner; Four Saints in Three Acts by 
Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomson; 
Second Hurricane, a children’s opera 
by Aaron Copland; Deems Taylor’s 
The King’s Henchman, with a li- 
bretto by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
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cluded — it is surprising to see that 
though in bulk it is among the lesser fry, 
since only 23 legitimate theatres were 
listed as against 15,115 movie houses, 
the 4,271 employees in the legitimate 
field net the highest average pay in the 
whole commercial entertainment pic- 
ture. This speaks well for the high state 
of organization in the legitimate theatre, 
but it may also account for the fact that 
the number of productions has de- 
creased steadily in recent years. There is 
a point at which high costs discourage 
and eventually destroy initiative. 


te propagandists, John Hutchens 
pointed out in a Sunday article in 
the Times, ‘must learn what to say to 
whom, and when and how’. Propaganda 
‘must not — or should not be — an ar- 
row shot into the air, its landing place 
uncertain’. In this phrase Mr. Hutchens 
indicated the crux of radio’s problem in 
play production as well as in other fields. 
The theatre can test its material at the 
very moment of performance. The inter- 
change between actor and audience is 
instantaneous, stimulating, creative. The 
actor is face to face with his objective 
and his skill grows in proportion to the 
sensitiveness of his reaction to that ever- 
changing, impersonal but not inexpres- 
sive microcosm of humanity which sits in 
orchestra pit and gallery. This kind of 
training is denied the radio actor and 
producer. The huge, amorphous, unseen 
public reacts, of course, but it reacts 
slowly. It can never affect a given per- 
formance. The actor plays once only, 
shooting his arrow with a broad impar- 
tiality that makes for questionable aim. 














Rue for Remembrance 


The Sum of the Season 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


N] ow is the time,’ so runs the copy-book slogan, ‘for all good men 
to come to the aid of their country.’ And with this solemn 
admonition in mind, the drama pundits of New York met in Critics’ 
Circle assembled and voted the season of 1941-42 a flop. By an over- 
whelming majority it decreed that American playwrights had failed to 
make the grade, that no new American play came up to critical stand- 
ards, that the only matter worth an approving vote was that cheerful 
trifle in the ‘foreign plays’ category entitled Blithe Spirit. But there 
were dissenting voices, a minority report. Four critics voted for Jn 
Time to Come, Howard Koch’s and John Huston’s play about Wood- 
row Wilson; two others, Brooks Atkinson and myself, voted for John 
Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down. 

The Critics’ Circle Award, according to the constitution of that 
august body, is based on three considerations. It is intended to en- 
courage American playwriting, reward the best play of the season and 
maintain the standards of criticism. In this difficult year when stand- 
ards of all sorts are crashing to the ground — while others, it is to be 
hoped, are being builded on firmer foundations — all three elements 
could not be satisfied by any single entry. The majority of the Circle 
felt strongly that at this moment more than ever the third phase of 
the award should be maintained at all costs. The minority felt with 
equal violence that for the health and survival of the theatre the first 
two ‘directives’ of the award should have the right of way. It is the 
theatre’s privilege not only to offer momentary escape from fear and 
care such as the Blithe Spirits of the day provide, but also to con- 
tribute to that orienting of the will, that refreshment of the spirit 
which are the truest forms of re-creation. At such a time it would be 
catastrophic if the theatre were to discourage its poets, to lose its 
creative artists. The work of all such writers should be given most 
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careful consideration and the ‘best play of the season’, a phrase which 
at once limits and defines the range of choice, should be given such 
small measure of support as the critics’ award may offer. 

The Moon Is Down, John Steinbeck’s play concerning the forces of 
democracy and tyranny now at grips in a world-wide war, easily wins 
on these two points. Though it may not be a perfect play nor even an 
impeccable production — its faults of direction and casting being 
fairly obvious — it yet stands head and shoulder above its competitors 
for the power and poignancy of much of its writing, for the absorbing 
picture it presents of the slow, blind growth of the will-to-resist in a 
community unused to the ways of war and for its forcible presenta- 
tion of the democratic idea in action. Steinbeck’s play challenges com- 
parison, not with last year’s prize-winners, Watch on the Rhine by 
Lillian Hellman (Critics’ Circle Award) or Robert Sherwood’s There 
Shall Be No Night (Pulitzer Prize), but with this season’s efforts. It 
must be measured against such plays as Maxwell Anderson’s Candle 
in the Wind, Clifford Odets’ Clash by Night, Sophie Treadwell’s Hope 
for a Harvest and the Wilson play. 

The first of these, the only other serious war play offered by an 
American this winter, was produced by the Theatre Guild and the 
Playwrights’ Company. Directed by Alfred Lunt, with a cast headed 
by Helen Hayes, this picture of the Nazis in France dominating a 
stricken people as do the invaders in The Moon Is Down never rose 
above a pedestrian level, nor did Miss Hayes’ acting release any fires 
that might presumably have been hidden under Mr. Anderson’s mani- 
festly sincere but labored writing. Clifford Odets’ Clash by Night had 
its burning moments, its vibrant and moving scenes. Produced by 
Billy Rose with Tallulah Bankhead in the lead, it showed a new facet 
of Odets’ development, the growth of his understanding of feminine 
psychology, his deepening appreciation of human relations as well as 
his familiar gift of projecting onto the stage a living world with its 
atmosphere, its passions, its noble and its sordid details. In this play 
direction, mise-en-scéne and acting helped to provide some of the 
richer theatre moments of the season. Hope for a Harvest, Sophie 
Treadwell’s optimistic and occasionally engaging treatment of the 
theme of the return to the land, was produced by the Theatre Guild 
with Fredric March and Florence Eldridge in the chief roles. It had 
its values in writing and interpretation, but never quite hit its stride. 
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Among the other well-known playwrights who made brief and sur- 
prisingly awkward bows during this muddled winter must be counted 
George Kaufman and Edna Ferber with The Land Is Bright, a preten- 
tious and uninspired serial on family life among the less attractive of 
the robber barons; Marc Connelly with Flowers of Virtue, a vague 
trifle about the sins of fascism as illustrated by odd doings in a small 
Mexican town, a play which provided Vladimir Sokoloff with an amus- 
ing role but had, in spite of its title, no other claims to goodness. Ben 
Hecht returned after many years’ absence with a strange offering 
called Lily of the Valley which took place in the city morgue and con- 
cerned the post-mortem activities of a number of the woeful dead 
and Charles MacArthur, the other half of a once sure-fire team, put 
in a brief appearance as author and director of a flat little farce on 
political corruption. 

Among the younger contenders for the title only the authors of the 
Wilson play, Jn Time to Come, received any serious thought. Here at 
least subject and theme were arresting and timely, but they demanded 
more authority and insight than Howard Koch and John Huston were 
able to contribute, just as the role of Woodrow Wilson called for 
greater stature and nobility in its presentation than Richard Gaines 
was equipped to endow it with. Yet the play presented in dignified and 
forthright theatrical terms a discussion of matters of absorbing in- 
terest today. To at least four members of the Critics’ Circle, Burns 
Mantle, Kelcey Allen, Stark Young and George Freedley, it was worth 
a hard-fought vote. Among the other younger playwrights definitely 
registering the presence of valid talents were Frank Gabrielson with 
Days of Our Youth at the Studio Theatre downtown and, on Broad- 
way, Alexander Greendale with Walk into My Parlor, Arnold Sund- 
gaard with The First Crocus and John Bright and Asa Bordages with 
Brooklyn, U. 8. A., a coruscating picture of corruption in American 
urban life, given every assistance that a fine cast, sound direction 
and Howard Bay’s effective sets could provide. 

There is, of course, no reason why the Circle’s award should not go 
to a comedy. High Tor and The Time of Your Life, both prize winners, 
must be classified under that heading, for all their serious overtones. 
This year, however, the comedy hits were mainly sheer gossamer and 
could hardly be rated, either for their writing or their performance, as 
award material, though many had their special charms. Junior Miss, 
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with its ingratiating picture of life with the young, serves as a happy 
addition to the New Yorker comedy group — that hardy perennial, 
the Lindsay and Crouse version of Clarence Day’s Life with Father 
and that other long-run merry-maker My Sister Eileen. Spring Again, 
by Isabel Leighton and Bertram Bloch, continues to provide Grace 
George and C. Aubrey Smith with a gaily appropriate vehicle and 
Joseph Buloff with an opportunity for some diverting fireworks. 
Jason, by Samson Raphaelson, which began its run with Alexander 
Knox as the desiccated dramatic critic, is now, with Lee J. Cobb in 
the part, proving that a role may be cast against its obvious meaning 
and be even more popular with theatregoers than when appropriately 
interpreted. Nicholas Conte as the exuberant playwright of the piece 
gives a disarming interpretation of this brash, Saroyan-like character, 
showing himself in this, as in his performance in Walk into My Parlor, 
a vigorous and versatile young actor. 

A number of other comedies could be cited for their specific virtues: 
Cafe Crown, by H. S. Kraft, for its genial picture of backstage life 
among the stalwarts of the Yiddish Art Theatre, and especially for 
Sam Jaffe’s and Morris Carnovsky’s performances; Guest in the House 
(Hagar Wilde and Dale Eunson), for a young actress, Mary Ander- 
son’s devastating impersonation of malevolence incarnate; Village 
Green, by Carl Allensworth, for its amiable comment on New England 
idiosyncrasies; Papa Is All, by Patterson Greene, for yet another bit 
of none-too-serious Americana, this one laid in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country. And, on the borderline between American and foreign 
playwriting, Letters to Lucerne (Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent), for 
its appeal to tolerance and the opportunity it provided for the Ameri- 
can debut of Grete Mosheim; and John Van Druten’s dramatization 
of Edwin Corle’s novel, Solitaire, a delicate study of the friendship 
between an old tramp and a little rich girl, excellently performed by 
Victor Kilian and young Pat Hitchcock in Joe Mielziner’s atmospheric 
"sets. 

Turning to the European entries for the season, the Critics’ Circle 
found little enough cheer, but presumably more than on the home 
front. Noel Coward, whose Blithe Spirit is a seasoned hit both here 
(with Peggy Wood, Leonora Corbett, Clifton Webb and Mildred Nat- 
wick) and in London, rolled up a prompt twelve votes ‘for the skill and 
adroitness with which he has concocted a farce comedy of gaiety and 
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wit’. The runner-up was Patrick Hamilton’s Angel Street (known in 
England as Gaslight), which owes much of its shuddery success to its 
producer and director, Shepard Traube, and to its small but excellent 
cast headed by Judith Evelyn, Vincent Price and Leo G. Carroll. That 
a thriller could get to first base after the assaults upon the species 
conducted for the past eighteen months by Arsenic and Old Lace is 
much to its credit. Until the advent of the frightened young wife of 
Angel Street, the dear old ladies of arsenic fame seemed to have done 
old man Horror to death for good. 

The only serious English offering which the critics might have 
liked to consider for their foreign citation was unfortunately outlawed 
by a little matter of time. By no stretch of the imagination could Mr. 
William Shakespeare’s Macbeth, even with the spirited presentation 
given it by Margaret Webster as director, Maurice Evans as the 
Thane and Judith Anderson as his Lady, be considered a new play. 
A timely play, a war play, a study of the fate that men of good will 
hope to mete out to tyrants everywhere — it is all this and more — 
one of the most arresting and fascinating plays of the season. But the 
critics could not vote on this, nor for the same reason on Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s The Rivals, though some indignant purists main- 
tained that Bobby Clark’s hilarious Bob Acres made a new play of the 
classic comedy. This year’s new war plays from England included 
The Wookey, in which Edmund Gwenn made an ineffaceable impres- 
sion as the cockney bargeman fighting the Tory Government and the 
Blitz, and Lesley Storm’s Heart of a City, where a gallant band of 
youngsters — actors, singers, dancers — battled to keep London’s 
foot-lights glowing while Hitler rained death and fire from above. 

From war-torn London, but not written from or about the war, 
comes Emlyn Williams’ Yesterday's Magic, known in England as The 
Light of Heart. With Godfrey Tearle as the old actor it ran bravely 
through many months of war in London and later, rewritten to fit the 
author-actor’s years, it toured the battle-scarred provincial towns 
with Emlyn Williams as its hero. The Theatre Guild offers it as a 
vehicle for Paul Muni, reverting to the original version in which the 
leading character is an older man. Like Cafe Crown, the play concerns 
a revival of King Lear which in each case offers a ‘grand old man’ of 
the theatre a chance to make a come-back. For good measure the 
Williams play throws in a crippled daughter and that curse of the 
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down-at-heels Thespian, a weakness for the bottle. Mr. Muni does all 
too much justice to the part, wallowing in elderly make-up, tossing 
off portentous intimations of tragedy and frustrated power — in fact, 
playing the histrionics and the sentiments of a superficially written 
role with all the weight and solemnity of high tragedy. Jessica Tandy 
as the sweetly heroic cripple does what she can with the material at 
her disposal. Brenda Forbes contributes a pleasing slattern in the 
Belcher tradition, and Margaret Douglass a refreshing, buxom ad- 
mirer of the ‘great man’ who takes his temperament and tantrums 
in her stride. 

With the bleak pronouncement of the Critics’ Circle, a woeful sea- 
son came to a halting end, leaving, however, by way of contradiction, 
no less than twenty shows rocketing along on Broadway, many of 
them to full houses. Though in quality, quantity and distinction the 
showing has been poor, the winter has not been without its joys and 
surprises, particularly in the line of juvenilia and musical high jinks. 
A war hits hardest at the serious playwright. His faiths, his formulas 
are shattered, or perhaps more correctly with this war, his non-faiths, 
his denials prove inadequate anchorage in stormy seas. Great poets 
have functioned in the midst of turmoil; neither the Golden Age of 
the Greeks nor Elizabeth’s England were exactly placid interludes. 
Yet it is doubtful whether any war or world revolution such as this in 
which we are caught up has impinged so constantly on the individual 
mind. Every moment of the day and of the night as well hums and 
shrieks with news. No matter where you are, no matter how isolated 
or alone, no concentration is possible. A twist of the dial and England 
in flames is upon you, or Russia struggling in the snows, or Bataan, 
Singapore, Cairo, the desert or the arctic become alive with battle, 
suffering, heroism and sudden death. The more able and sensitive the 
artist, the more, for the moment, is he distraught. Stefan Zweig, before 
he committed suicide, spoke of the anguish of the creative artist who 
has lost his power of concentration. Our older playwrights have un- 
doubtedly suffered this loss even when they have not, as some have, 
abandoned the theatre for other, more immediate war services. The 
younger playwrights, on the other hand, are still offering their pre-war 
products such as Frank Gabrielson’s Days of Our Youth and Alexander 
Greendale’s Walk into My Parlor, both with the form and flavor of an 
already distant past. Add to this shortage of scripts the complications 
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THE MOON IS DOWN 


The trial scene from John Steinbeck’s controversial war play, The Moon Js 


Down. Hitlerian youth incarnate in the person of Captain Loft (played by 
Alan Hewitt) reads the charges against Alex Morden, miner (played by 
Philip Foster), who has killed one of the conqueror’s taskmasters. At the 
table are Russell Collins as Major Hunter, Otto Kruger as Colonel Lanser, 
Ralph Morgan as Mayor Orden and Carl Gese as Lieutenant Prackle. Paced 
by the popularity of the novel, published almost simultaneously with the play, 

and by the arguments which Steinbeck’s portraits of uncertain tyrants and 
undefeated subjects have stirred up, the production is playing to large audi- 
ences at the Martin Beck and has j just been bought for a record three hundred 
thousand dollars by Twentieth Century-Fox. 
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Paul Muni as the broken-down tragedian, Maddoc Thomas, in Yesterday's 
Magic, Emlyn Williams’ affectionate but somewhat boneless tribute to the 
stage and its folk. This story of the actor who would play Lear is a Theatre 
Guild production directed by Reginald Denham in a Watson Barratt set. 




















Herbert Berghof, alumnus of the Vienna State Academy of Dramatic Art 
and of twelve years of playing | in E urope, as the title character in Ferdinand 
Bruckner’s adaptation of Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, a production of Erwin 
Piscator’s Studio Theatre granted a stay on Broadway by the Shuberts. 
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PORGY AND BESS 


The outstanding American contribution to a theatre season distinguished on 
the whole by its mediocrity has been a revival, George Gershwin’s “Por gy and 
Bess, in a rousing production by Chery] Craw lord which has won the popular 
sodaion that belongs to a folk classic. Two moments from the latter part of 
the play are shown above. To the left, Maria (Georgette Harvey) shares the 
despair of Porgy (Todd Duncan) on learning that Bess has left him. To the 
right, Bess ( Anne Brown) comes to close grips with temptation in the person 
of Sportin’ Life (Avon Long). Porgy and Bess heads a list of seven American 
operas currently sponsored over WOR by the Treasury Department. 
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and soaring costs of production and of dwindling returns from audi- 
ences alienated by the expense and uncertain quality of the product 
offered, and the theatre’s predicament is obvious. 

What is perhaps less obvious and even less easily analyzed is the 
fact that with all these distractions and discouragements, American 
playwriting during the first years of World War II is on a considerably 
higher level than in the same period of World War I. 1915-17, the 
years before we entered the fray, produced nothing more memorable 
than Good Gracious Annabelle (Burns Mantle’s choice for the year) 
while no serious consideration whatsoever was given to the war or to 
war issues. In the same waiting and watching period in this war, There 
Shall Be No Night and Watch on the Rhine not only won prizes but at- 
tracted huge audiences and toured a country willing and able to think 
and talk about the complex pattern of things at hand and things to 
come. After our own entry into the fight in April 1917, shows became 
increasingly khaki-colored and sentimentally patriotic, but the prize 
for the war year (the first Pulitzer award) went to Why Marry? while 
Tiger Rose was a long-run hit and the war got no more serious con- 
sideration than could be provided by spy plays and such patriotic 
concoctions as Hartley Manners’ Out There with which Laurette 
Taylor toured the country raising money for the cause. The first 
winter of the present war can offer The Moon Is Down, In Time to 
Come, Candle in the Wind, Clash by Night, all plays of value and 
integrity. 

In both wars musicals top the bills for popularity and successful 
box-office. This year has provided fewer than the usual quota but has 
the distinction of bringing back one of America’s finest products — 
George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. The great success of Cheryl Craw- 
ford’s revival of this ‘modern classic’ with its original cast almost 
complete is one of the heartening aspects of the current theatre. 
George Abbott’s Best Foot Forward, the first new musical of the sea- 
son, introduced a whole band of talented young people in a variety of 
songs and dances, while Let’s Face It!, Vinton Freedley’s musical hit, 
provided a giddy, khaki-clad setting for the comic discovery of the 
year, Danny Kaye. Mr. Kaye had, of course, made his mark last year 
in Lady in the Dark, but the Freedley musical provided him with a 
starring role to which he brought the full battery of his unique gifts — 
his glib patter, his darting, expressive gesture, his explosions of word 
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and song. Lady in the Dark, with Gertrude Lawrence sustaining its 
strenuous lead, continued at full tilt through the winter and threatens 
to tour next year. Among the louder if not necessarily funnier forms of 
entertainment that have kept box-offices humming must be listed 
Olsen and Johnson’s Sons o’ Fun, in which Carmen Miranda finds 
herself somewhat overwhelmingly embroiled, George Jessel’s High 
Kickers with Sophie Tucker, and Eddie Cantor’s Banjo Eyes. 

But the greatest rejoicing along the Rialto was caused by the hope 
that vaudeville might be resuscitated from its uneasy grave. Clifford 
C. Fischer, aided and abetted by the Messrs. Shubert, caused many an 
old addict’s heart to beat high, tickled many a well-padded rib and 
showed the youngsters what it was all about by launching Priorities 
of 1942 with a fine assortment of entertainers including Willie Howard, 
Lou Holtz, Phil Baker, Hazel Scott, Paul Draper and Gene Sheldon, 
one of the few real clowns left, now that the circus has gone artistic. 
The success of Priorities tempted Mr. Fischer to try it again, this time 
lining up an even more imposing list, headed by that great exponent 
of the ‘little man’, Victor Moore in person. Keep ’Em Laughing, 
however, proved that a vaudeville performance is as subtle a con- 
coction as any other form of stage show. Neither good intentions nor 
headline names will do the trick without careful editing, timing and 
structural counterpoint. To Victor Moore admirers it is enough that 
he walk on the stage. With his tight pants, his helpless embonpoint, 
his plaintive silhouette, his reedy voice, he is the epitome of the 
comical-tragical. But the material which he used, though it once had 
served him as a vaudevillian’s war-horse, fell singularly flat, and the 
snatches which he and William Gaxton presented from those epic 
wonders of the past, Of Thee I Sing, ds Thousands Cheer, Louisiana 
Purchase, only reminded the attentive listener of what was missing. 
The rest of the program was in no way inferior to the Priorities assort- 
ment; the Hartmans are a riotous pair of dance-satirists, Zero Mostel 
has a highly individual form of take-off and clownery, Fred Sanborn 
is a comic wizard on the xylophone. Yet the show did not quite suc- 
ceed in proving that vaudeville has come to stay. 
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The Musician 


in the Theatre 


LEHMAN ENGEL 





RITING music to order for the theatre in our time poses a problem 

for the composer that is much like a first-class mystery. Usually 
the conditioning factors lie far away from music itself and in some 
respects away from the theatre proper. They belong rather in the 
sphere of economics or of human relations. The composer must look 
and listen carefully to find the guideposts which will lead him to the 
solution he seeks. He must find out the style of play he is writing for 
and what opportunities and responsibilities he has. He will probably 
not be told, for example, whether the play is to suggest a past period or 
is modern; whether it is stylized or realistic; whether the music is to 
be incidental or thematic; whether there are to be songs and if so, 
whether the cast can sing; or even approximately how many or what 
kind of instruments he will have to work with and how many rehears- 
als he can count on. Often enough even the clues he seeks are matters 
of taste and point of view which will be picked up first in conversation 
with the director, and spring into clearer focus with one peep at the 
scenic designer’s sketches. For directors generally know better how 
to order the stage designs than the musical score they desire. 

In fact, scene designers often influence composers to a considerable 
degree through the whole period of preparation and even of rehearsal. 
The style of their scenery is sometimes more clearly expressive of the 
mood and period of a play than the director’s instructions. In a multi- 
scene show such details as the rapidity of change condition all transi- 
tion music. Here is something absolute. The curtain is never held for 
completion of a musical piece. If fifteen seconds are allowed for a 
change of scene, the music that covers it must be no more and no less, 
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and in that time the musical idea must be clearly stated, developed 
and concluded. 

Actors, too, have an effect on music for a play though usually a 
more limited one. Some actors — big enough stars to command atten- 
tion — do not know how to speak to music and when this difficulty 
arises, the axe is taken to the music. In Shakespeare, many older 
players decry new songs because they are convinced that the old 
songs are the authentic ones. In all but two or three cases this is 
entirely erroneous and most of the songs they are familiar with were 
written for famous revivals in the nineteenth century. 

The director, however, exerts the most powerful single influence 
on the theatre composer. A few personal experiences will serve to il- 
lustrate this. Halsted Welles (Murder in the Cathedral) and Melvyn 
Douglas (Within the Gates) both allowed me to create what I thought 
best suited to the plays and nothing was actually changed in rehearsal. 
Such a procedure was easier in these two plays than in many others be- 
cause nearly all of the numbers were ‘set’ pieces — that is, they had 
definite beginnings and endings dependent on ‘set’ lyrics in the plays. 
Whatever action occurred during the music was motivated by it and 
not played against it. 

Orson Welles virtually dictated the twiddles I composed for Shoe- 
makers’ Holiday. Often he tapped out rhythms for a particular spot 
and no less often described the quality of the melody and the number 
of measures needed. The production that resulted from his method 
was always one very definite idea made up of the scenery he had 
designed, the play he had revised, the acting he had postulated in 
great detail, and the accompanying twiddles he had indicated. This 
was a very stimulating kind of theatre and it achieved exactly what its 
founder intended it should. 

Margaret Webster, with whom I have worked again and again, is 
critical of music in great detail. She discusses the play thoroughly 
in advance, describes her point of view, mentions special places where 
she wants music and also listens to suggestions as to where the com- 
poser wants it. In rehearsal she frequently stages scenes so as to ac- 
commodate a musical passage that she likes which is longer than she 
supposed it would be, and thereby she prevents unnecessary cutting. 
When she (or Maurice Evans who is very astute about music) dislikes 
something, she is usually articulate and replacement is facilitated. 
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Of the thirty-three shows I have done in New York in the past six 
years, twenty-four had scores of my own composition, the others were 
conducting chores. Of the twenty-four, two alone had orchestras of 
more than seven players, and they were both productions of the Fed- 
eral Theatre. Two others had no orchestra—only voices — and 
nineteen used four or five musicians. The Musicians’ Union requires 
a minimum of four men if any are to be used and some ‘contract 
houses’ agree under union contract to employ four players for every 
show presented in that theatre whether or not music is specified or 
required by the script. The fact, then, that a composer has at least 
four musicians to work with is not a matter of his choice but is rather 
a kind of dialectical Olympian award — a gift of the Union gods. 

The kind of instruments is conditioned by one of a dozen different 
influences — often unsuspected — so that not only size but quality 
are the composer’s inheritance rather than his choice. When Maurice 
Evans engaged me to do a score for Hamlet, he had been performing 
Richard II. His composer for that play employed flute, two trumpets, 
drums and Hammond organ. Four of these five players were consid- 
ered a permanent part of his theatre’s contract so that I was free 
to exchange only one man for another. The result was that Hamlet 
used the Richard II instrumentation, substituting an oboe for a flute. 

When Orson Welles opened the Mercury Theatre, his first bill was 
Julius Caesar with score by Marc Blitzstein who used horn, trumpet, 
drums and Hammond organ. Since the Mercury was a repertory 
theatre, I had exactly that same combination to write for in Shoe- 
makers’ Holiday, the second bill. There is no need to dwell on the 
differences in the two plays. One was tragedy, the other comedy; one, 
Elizabethan produced in a modern setting, the other made to suggest 
its own period. I solved the problem by writing an entire score of duets 
for trumpet and horn with occasional percussive folderol. 

Certain playwrights ‘orchestrate’ their own incidental music. In 
Macbeth Shakespeare indicates in the cauldron scene ‘noise of haut- 
boys’ (oboes); in the second scene of the witches: 

‘A drum, a drum, 

Macbeth doth come,’ 
and there are fanfares and alarums which demand some brass instru- 
ment of the trumpet family. With only two vacancies to fill, I chose a 
second trumpet which makes that part twice as interesting as with 
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one, and for fullness of effect and general musical texture I had the 
inevitable Hammond organ. 

I do not complain of these limitations though any composer will 
tell you it is easier to write for a full orchestra where any desired 
effect is obtainable in thousands of tried-and-tested recipes. In a 
curious way the limited and imposed condition may even be healthier. 
But it was a wonderful experience each time the bans were lifted. 
When Halsted Welles and the Federal Theatre produced Murder in 
the Cathedral, the government played Lady Bountiful. There was an 
orchestra of nearly thirty, a backstage chorus of singers and unneeded 
actors numbering close to fifty, and an on-stage speaking chorus 
of a dozen or more women. No substitutes here: brass was brass, a 
woodwind choir not an organ, a string choir not a quartet. Having the 
resources at our command, we underlined the excitement of the 
spoken choruses with an orchestral accompaniment, punctuated 
them dramatically, and provided interludes which helped sustain the 
action. 

The Federal Theatre no longer exists and nothing else has arisen 
to take its place. For the theatre musician it is a great loss because 
through it alone, in the theatre of our time, have musicians had any 
quantity of resources to draw upon. True, it is a challenge to the 
imagination to make five musicians (for example) in Macbeth indicate 
the violence and tragedy of the drama when a great master like Verdi 
scored it for more than fifty. But partly in substitution for the modern 
theatre are movies and the radio where orchestras are larger and 
amplification and recording take care of possible quantitative lacks. 
These younger industries have produced at least two important ef- 
fects in the theatre. So-called ‘bridge’ music connecting two scenes — 
actively carrying the action in progress from one scene to the next — 
is a direct radio influence and the high level of instrumental perform- 
ance and ensemble in movieradio has, fortunately, become a menace 
to old-style ‘pit’ performers. 

A play like Fohnny Fohnson, in which the playwright and the 
composer, Paul Green and Kurt Weill, pooled their problems and 
collaborated in their solutions so that play script and music script 
were integral parts of the same work, is another bridge between the 
play for which incidental music is composed to order and the musical 
comedy. For Fohnny Fohnson Kurt Weill did his own orchestration 
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and I conducted from his complete score. For American musical com- 
edy the composer seldom does his own orchestration and the whole 
problem of musical presentation is approached from a different angle. 
Composer, author and lyric writer usually make a draft of an entire 
show before production starts but the composer usually writes only 
the melodies or sometimes also indicates certain trends in the har- 
monization. 

Then, as the producer, director and actors get to work, a new figure 
steps in, the ‘arranger’, whose business it is not only to give the music 
the texture, color and speed the show requires at each particular 
point but to give variety enough to the verses of a lyric to make 
it hold and grow, or to carry a dance along with it, to build a bridge 
between lyrics, to reorganize a song to fit a special actor’s voice and 
to attend to a hundred other difficult technical details. The form of 
a song may remain throughout the whole unholy procedure of re- 
hearsal essentially unchanged and yet the number of times that a 
song is repeated, and by whom, may make it a very different thing 
at the end than it was at the beginning. For example, a song may be 
introduced by a solo singer who may expose a single verse and chorus, 
then a single dancer may perform to a chorus and finally the singer 
return with a vocal ensemble for a last repetition. The composer is 
usually not concerned with all of this. He has supplied the melody. 
The director and the choreographer conceive the song’s treatment and, 
after it is set, within the final week just before the orchestra begins 
to rehearse, the arranger comes in and inherits the hardest task of all, 
making appropriate versions in each section and creating an orchestral 
texture of just the right style and intensity. The importance of this 
new figure in modern musical comedy is indicated by the reputations 
both in and out of the theatre that have been achieved by such gifted 
men as Russell Bennett, Ferde Grofe, Hans Spialek. 

Many if not most of the musician’s problems in the theatre are not 
really problems inherent in the work itself but in the system under 
which theatre music of all kinds is presented on Broadway, our major 
production centre today. One of the greatest difficulties, of course, 
from which many others arise is the result of conflict between the 
unions and producers. But, in spite of much talk to the contrary, it is 
by no means only the unions that have created the difficulties. (It took 
only two of my earliest jobs to send me scurrying to Local 802 for 
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protection. My first show, and one of my most successful, paid me 
$175.00 for the composition of an entire score and rehearsal and then 
gave me billing second to someone else who had contributed a single 
melody. My second producer simply did not pay his bills.) Yet it is 
undoubtedly out of the question, with present union requirements, to 
undertake the production of a show requiring a sizeable orchestra 
(twenty to thirty players), an adequate singing ensemble (sixteen to 
twenty-four) and a crew of stagehands sufficient to negotiate several 
important scene changes, except when a show has considerable box- 
office appeal. This condition is badly limiting, since it restricts pro- 
duction to money-makers addressed to the relatively small public 
which can afford to pay high entertainment prices. I know a good 
dozen shows which will never see the light of day as long as these 
conditions exist. 

No one would suggest that union restrictions should be done away 
with, but with so much theatrical unemployment the various unions 
could well do one or all of three things: 1. allow cooperative production 
where it can be definitely established that a real cooperative is in- 
tended; 2. establish a producing unit within the union as an aid to 
employment, limiting its efforts to the best of those works found 
impossible for regular commercial trial; 3. establish a joint board 
made up of representatives of all theatrical unions where plans for 
non-profit category shows may be submitted and, if found suitable, 
be allowed production at appreciable scale reductions. 

Such treatment would stimulate new forms of musical enterprise. 
Composers and playwrights would conceive works along less stereo- 
typed lines. Employment in general would be stimulated and a new 
public, hitherto excluded from the theatre by prohibitive prices, 
would find itself for the first time enjoying a long dreamed-of pleasure. 
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tasella Hightower, Alicia Markova, Annabelle Lyon and Karen Conrad in Pas de Quatre 


Spring Ballet—Old Roots and New Graftings 


5 ee spring season of dance brought the Ballet Theatre to the Metropolitan for the first 
time and introduced Eugene Loring’s Dance Players. Organized some two years ago, 
the Ballet Theatre now finds itself on the top rung of the ladder, with an excellent ensemble, 
the assured artistry of Irina Baronova and Alicia Markova, a group of rising young stars 
and a fresh, exciting repertory. Thanks to Michel Fokine who has breathed style and 
fragrance back into his own older works, thanks to Anton Dolin whose devotion to the great 
tradition has restored lustre to the classics and added so charming a reconstruction as Pas 
de Quatre pictured above), thanks to a first-rate regisseur in the person of Yura Lazovsky, 
the classic spirit is well served. Fokine’s Bluebeard, last fall’s hit ballet into which the master 
has flung the wit and invention of a lifetime of ballet-making, reaches even further back to 
the dallet d’action, that alliance of dance with the operatic which long sustained ballet and 
for which dance again is searching i in today’s own new way. As far as the Ballet Theatre is 
concerned, ‘in today’ s own new way’ means Antony Tudor whose Pillar of Fire became the 
ballet of the season as did Lilac Garden two years ago. In all Tudor’s works except the ballet 
take-off, Gala Performance, the action is interior — emotional fires banked down that burst 
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Fritz Henle 


Janet Reed, Freda Flier 
and Eugene Loring in Lor- 
ing’s folk allegory, Prairie. 


through explosis ely to burn in an intense fame. The movement is profoundly musical, 
springing from the inner shape of the music rather than from its surface of rhythms and 
notes. Tudor requires what Noverre once asked for, that his dancers be acting dancers, and 
he has been especially fortunate in finding Nora Kaye for the central figure in Pillar of Fire. 
His allegiance is to the romantic, but it is a romanticism since /es sylphides, s, strained through 
the realism of our own day, not afraid of appearing in modern dress, and not too bound to 
the canon to find appropriate expression for the unique apparitions in these dance dreams. 

Dance Players, making its debut under Eugene Loring’s direction, was launched, one 
surmises, out of the quiet desperation of a choreographer who cannot say all that he has to 
say until he strikes out on his own. With Loring and Lew Christensen as dancers and dance- 
wrights, the company includes the sizeable talents of Janet Reed and some promising solo- 
ists, an engaging if not first-rate ensemble, James Morcom, Jean Rosenthal and George 
Bockman on sets, lights and behind scenes, with aid from such artists as John Steuart 
Curry and Doris Rosenthal and, on the musical end, scores of Aaron Copland, Benjamin 















































Alfredo Valente 


Pilar Lopez and Argenti- 
nita in FE] Huayno, ritual 
dance of the Incas. 





Britten, Norman Dello Joio and Stefan Wolpe. Bi//y the Kid and City Portrait were revived 
with acclaim. The company found in Lew Christensen’s Finx a gr rand idea, some fine indi- 
vidual moments, but a ballet not completely worked through. Loring’s own The Man from 
Midian was less good than its most eloquent passages and much better than its thicker sec- 
tions. It revealed, as did the lovely dance texture of Prairie (pictured opposite) a choreog- 
rapher never at a loss for means of expression and with the inspiration of the poet-drama- 
tist. Much more was actually accomplished in these new works than the audiences who came 
to see the Dance Players were made aware of; which suggests in a sentence what yet remains 
to be done before this new sprouting takes firm root. 

Preceding these two major events, Argentinita and her assisting artists filled the Shubert 
for a series of long week- ends with the most satisfying exhibit of Spanish dancing seen in 
these parts since the great Argentina. Repertory at the Humphrey-Weidman studio theatre 
climaxed a successful ‘year with a revival of With My Red Fires. Long-predicted debacle finally 

caught up with the Monte Carlo company to supply the only sour note of the season. c. B. 
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ANGEL STREET 

Designed by Lemuel Ayers, the living- 
room of the Manningham house on Angel 
Street was built to serve a compact tech- 
nique of production derived in part from 
the films. The space is confined to a depth 
of 13 feet beneath a ceiling piece 13 feet in 
height and is organized around hone group- 
ings of furniture. The effect is to send the 
action across stage and to keep it ‘virtu- 
ally in the laps of our audience’, as Shepard 
Traube explains 1 in an accompanying artl- 
cle. A wall surface of deep-blue, patterned 
velour, Victorian red in draperies and seat 
covers, dead-white statuary and green 
ferns provide the decorative theme of 
sombre richness. Offstage in the play- 
wright’s manuscript, the staircase was 
brought onstage and flooded or obscured by 
Feder in his lighting scheme to give the 
performance menace and suspense. It 1s 
shown here as Judith Evelyn descends in 
the third act ‘in a glow of light that makes 
her seem almost like an apparition’. 











The Production 2 





of Angel Street § 
4 


SHEPARD TRAUBE Leo Carroll, Fudith Evelyn and Vincent Price 
in Angel Street (drawing by Will Anderson). 





ATRICK HamI.ton’s Angel Street, the ‘surprise hit’ of the Broad- 

way season, is unique in many ways. It won immediate success 
although it opened cold in New York without any of the usual ad- 
vance fanfare. It is, besides, a thriller and, as such, the first recent 
play of its kind to have delivered so rich a cargo of acclaim. Further, 
it is a play that requires only one set and five actors, seeming to in- 
volve only a minimum of production effort and cost. Yet, actually, 
it is the production technique, derived in large part from film methods 
and procedures, that makes Angel Street significant. 





el | Whatever the ‘front office’ deficiencies of making motion pictures 
i- in Hollywood, and they are manifold, the director does enjoy the col- 
r lective efficiency of technicians who work with him intimately defore 
as well as during actual production. Once the shooting manuscript 
.- has been completed, every department concerned with the picture 
e consults with the director, the art designer, research chief, costume 
- designer, cameraman, property man, cutter, musical director and 
cs composer, electrician, location chief, assistant director. With these 
¥ aides the director has worked out a detailed blueprint of the pro- 
at duction before the camera starts rolling. Everyone knows what is 
nm expected of him, and follows through according to plan. 

: This is not the traditional policy of the Broadway theatre. But the 
- production of Angel Street was predicated on precisely that basis. 

ry For those who have not seen or read the play, it should be estab- 
ne} lished that most of its action is performed with never more than two 


actors on stage; that condition gave me the key to a technique for the 
production. I resolved to approach each problem of staging just as 
if I were photographing the action. As a result, almost everything in 
Angel Street is played in what Hollywood terms ‘big head’ closeups, 
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or close ‘two shots’, bringing the audience into intimate proximity 
with the actors. 

The production staff of Angel Street comprised Abe Feder, lighting, 
Lemuel Ayers, designer, and Arthur Ebbetts, stage manager. Before 
anything was put on paper, we spent several weeks in consultation 
arguing theory and techniques, challenging each other’s ideas, con- 
stantly applying the pragmatic test of what these ideas would mean 
to an audience in terms of suspense, humor, dramatic surprise. Not 
until there was absolute agreement did we go ahead with the business 
of constructing a physical production. 

Perhaps the most effective way to analyze the production tech- 
nique of Angel Street is to narrate the specific steps in these discussions 
aimed at fusing the best elements of motion pictures and the stage. 

1. Our initial discussions centred around a ceiling piece. We ac- 
cepted the premise of a ‘low camera’ shooting up at the actors from 
the point of view of a theatre audience and decided that the ceiling 
was to be a prominent item in the set. A heavy beamed ceiling was 
much too costly, so we substituted a richly painted, canvas ceiling 
with an all-over rococo design. It was decided that the ceiling would 
be pitched at a raked angle, calculated to force an audience uncon- 
sciously back in its seats in order to study it. The parallel for such a 
ceiling effect may be discovered in Citizen Kane where the use of low 
camera setups made it necessary. The ceiling piece in Angel Street 
was evolved with another effect in mind; it was intended also to serve 
as a dead weight bearing down on the head of the chief feminine pro- 
tagonist, who is haunted by the fear of unknown activity in the house 
on the floor above her. In connection with this ceiling piece we de- 
cided to construct a set that would be only 13 feet high instead of the 
conventional 14 or 15 feet, to centre the attention of our audience 
within a restricted ‘frame’. 

2. The height of the set quickly brought our attention to the ques- 
tion of depth. Most stage sets range in depth from 15 to 20 feet to 
give actors plenty of room in which to move around. The set for 
Angel Street was deliberately arranged to allow for only 13 feet in 
depth, since we wished to confine the actors and keep them down- 
stage, virtually in the laps of our audience. Since the action was to 
work across stage, rather than up and down (in order to keep it in the 
foreground), it was necessary to divide the stage in three general 
sections, stage left, centre and right, for three general groupings of 
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the stage furniture —a couch, a table and two chairs, and a desk. 

3. It was clear that difficult lighting problems would have to be 
faced and solved for such shallow acting areas. Feder decided to use 
only a minimum of ‘front pipe’ lighting, with his principal light 
sources coming from the wings, off ‘boomerang’ stands, and from the 
sides of the orchestra floor. Other concentrated lighting effects were 
achieved by shooting up from the footlights with strategically placed 
spots, and from the sides of the set through cut-out apertures, con- 
cealed from audience view by pieces of bric-a-brac. Feder evolved the 
effect of motion picture “back lighting’ by ‘cheating’ spots from the 
top of our staircase behind the actors. 

4. Mr. Hamilton in his manuscript referred to a staircase off stage. 
We decided to bring the staircase on stage, even though it was not 
correct tectonics for a Victorian room. (We rationalized that by as- 
suming that the house was pre-Victorian!) Lemuel Ayers developed 
the notion of giving the line of the staircase a sharp upward thrust 
so that it would seem to ascend indefinitely into space. Feder com- 
plemented that with the decision to use light on the staircase arbi- 
trarily, to flood it at moments when we wanted our audience to believe 
that someone was about to appear on the staircase and, conversely, 
to plunge it into darkness when someone did appear. On Hollywood 
sound stages, the intensity of light on a set is arbitrarily controlled 
by a rheostat and varied in relation to the position of the camera. 
For instance, when the camera pans over to a given area of a motion 
picture set, if the action is to be heightened in effect for the lens, light 
is arbitrarily intensified or perhaps lowered in key. That principle is 
applied effectively and dramatically to Angel Street, bringing menace 
and suspense into the performance. When Judith Evelyn finally 
comes down the steps in the third act, she is modelled in a glow of 
light that makes her seem almost like an apparition. 

5. To give color importance in relation to light and composition, 
most of the wall surface was made of a deep-blue velour with a de- 
tailed stencil pattern. The velour refracted light and compensated for 
the actual shallowness of the set so that our audience would not feel 
cramped by it. A vivid Victorian red was used effectively in draperies 
and seat covers, with dead-white statuary and somnolescent, green 
ferns for contrast. 

6. For architectural motif we chose the neo-Gothic line, as correct 
for the Victorian period, to give a haunting, sinister mood. The Gothic 
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arches and curves repeated in the fireplace, the staircase, over the 
door and window, and even in several chairs give the effect of daggers 
everywhere looming down, whether consciously noted or not. 

7. To set the mood of the play and win the attention of the audi- 
ence immediately, we decided to use a familiar but effective device 
before the rise of the first and third act curtains, the sound of rich, 
sonorous chimes like those of London’s ‘Big Ben’. 

8. In motion pictures, a heightened effect is obtained by bringing 
the subject close to the camera. In the theatre, the normal convention 
is the reverse, to gain emphasis by sending the actor upstage, or what 
would correspond to away from the camera. For Angel Street’s fore- 
ground composition I decided to bring my furniture relatively close 
to the footlights and to crowd it. In addition, the furniture was ar- 
ranged to allow for ‘camera angles’, placing the audience in the 
position of the camera. 

With each detail in the production of Angel Street carefully plotted 
in advance so that we understood its function, the rest was simple 
execution. When it was finished, it was ‘hung’ and mounted in ex- 
actly five hours, many hours under what most productions require. 
Two dress rehearsals sufficed to achieve mechanical slickness, since 
we all knew in advance what we were after. 

At the first rehearsal, the cast was shown a detailed model of the 
set and permitted to study it until they had a clear visual image of 
what the production would look like. Having accomplished that, we 
settled down to the job of constructing a performance. 

The creation of special ‘business’ for the play may be assigned to 
the department of pure theatre; the movement and composition of 
Angel Street, however, are almost completely derived from the Holly- 
wood sound stages. There is scarcely a moment when a camera might 
not be following the action and recording it capably for a motion 
picture. There are the equivalents of high camera and low camera 
shots, over-shoulder closeups, tight ‘two shots’. Whenever an actor is 
in movement, a camera might be panning with him, dollying in slowly, 
or trucking back fast. The ‘frame’ for the audience is almost entirely 
similar to that which is photographed on 35 millimeter film. The 
dynamic movement that results gives Angel Street its special impact. 

There is still an enormous field of experiment in this technique left 
to explore. Angel Street has barely scratched the surface. 
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Summer Producing 
ARTHUR SIRCOM 


A” the summer theatres will remember 1941 as a most successful 
year. Even their severest critics admitted that they had grown 
up at last, although I believe George Jean Nathan still calls them 
‘the hen and rooster circuit’. These playhouses now entertain a large 
portion of the summer vacationists up and down the northern portion 
of the Eastern Seaboard with well-acted and well-produced attrac- 
tions. Financially, they are assuming the status of a real business. 

At the Cape Playhouse in Dennis, Massachusetts, we grossed 
$62,000 in a ten-week season, with a capacity of between 530 and 540. 
The top box-office price is $2.75 for about half the lower floor and 
lower boxes. The next rows are $2.20 and the last two rows $1.65. The 
balcony is scaled from $1.65 to 55¢. Seats in the upper boxes are $2.20 
and standing room is $1.65. 

We started out with the most ambitious and expensive schedule 
in years but we felt the calibre of the plays and players would justify 
their choice. Our reward was all on the credit side of the books — 
large in attainment and sufficient in cold cash. We did not make quite 
as much profit as in other, less expensive seasons but firmly en- 
trenched ourselves with our audiences, who may find it more difficult 
to get to the theatre next summer. With last year’s entertainment 
value as insurance, however, we hope they will use their precious gas 
and rubber once a week to spend their dollars at the box-office. 

To select, cast and produce ten plays in ten weeks at Dennis is less 
of a risk, less wearing on the nerves, less work and less expense than 
producing one play on Broadway; that is, providing the preparation 
has been careful and thorough. This starts early in the spring. We 
know that the Playhouse is fully supplied with electrical and scenic 
equipment, so we don’t have to buy or provide this. That is a dis- 
tinct advantage; we can concentrate on plays, players and personnel. 

The selection of plays is very important. Here again we have an 
advantage, as recent successes may be released for stock and their 
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reputation and proven worth mean less risk than a new play. Also, 
many less recent but good plays are available. But it is not sufficient 
to pick just any ten plays from a list of these, get enough actors to fill 
the parts, and have the scenic designer draw up the ground plans. 
We consider our audiences’ tastes and reactions in past seasons. They 
are glad to see recent successes but with interesting and provocative 
actors and production. They also appreciate the revival of worthwhile 
plays that are pleasantly but vaguely remembered. Then, too, if we 
give them plays that they would not ordinarily hope to see because 
they are difficult to do well in one week’s rehearsal, they feel more than 
repaid. So we carefully select good plays with variety enough to ap- 
peal to every taste. 

After the stars’ dates and ours have been juggled about quite a bit, 
our schedule is set. The other actors are then signed for all the plays 
and we know exactly who and what will be playing eight or nine weeks 
later. That is something a Broadway producer does not always know 
before his new play opens. 

The personnel backstage and in the front of the house is generally 
the same each year, so that we have the advantage of an almost per- 
manent organization. They know their jobs, the ropes and what is 
expected of them. And like it. 

To say that it is less work to put on ten plays in ten weeks at the 
Cape Playhouse than one play on Broadway does not mean that it is 
easy. Quite the contrary. It requires a lot of concentrated effort every 
hour of every day. Each Monday night a new production must open 
that is as well rehearsed and presented as any Broadway play. But 
when the machinery in every department has been well oiled ahead of 
time, the wheels turn smoothly, and the air is not charged with that 
desperate tension that attends the preparation for a New York first 
night. The absence of that is perhaps the greatest boon and advantage 
enjoyed by a summer theatre. The management, actors, stagehands 
and front of the house work in an atmosphere of solid success and 
know that there is a real demand and need for their contribution to 
the community. Therefore, they can work twice as well and feel they 
are in a dignified and substantial profession. 

It is necessary to have the plays chosen and the casts selected in 
advance for two reasons: first, it does away with last-minute and 
hasty decisions; secondly, the subscribers know what they will see 
each week and they do not pay in advance for any unknown quanti- 
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ties. There is nothing worse than announcing stars or plays that do 
not materialize. The customers feel cheated and the subscriptions 
fall off. That is certainly no help, as the management can only gauge 
its budget for the season on the way the subscribers respond. If they 
start sending in their money early and plentifully, we who are plan- 
ning for the next summer know the audience liked our policy, and 
the barometer for the coming summer must continue to register the 
same satisfactory signals. 

Early in June of 1941 we announced our ten plays and the following 
stars and featured players: Charles Butterworth, C. Aubrey Smith, 
Moss Hart, Constance Collier, Violet Heming, Gloria Stuart, Paul 
Robeson, Luise Rainer, Ralph Forbes, Jane Cowl, Peggy Wood, Ger- 
trude Lawrence, Philip Merivale, Mary Boland, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Ruth Holden, Jinx Falkenberg, Doris Nolan, Edith Atwater, John 
Hoysradt, Reginald Mason, Effie Shannon, Barry Jones, Fred Keating 
and Harry Ellerbe. And every one of them appeared. 

The average weekly budget for the cast’s salaries was more than our 
average weekly net profit. It just happened that last year the plays 
selected had larger casts generally than in previous years. We se- 
lected the plays for their worth and not for the number in the casts. 
We had our eye on quality, not quantity. The results justified us, for 
advance subscriptions have been coming in in gratifying numbers. 

The following is a list of some of our average weekly expenses: 

$3,000 — Operating expenses 
$1,900 — Actors’ salaries 
$270 — Stagehands 
$150 — Small props, curtains for sets 


$214 — Sets 
$400 — Press people and advertising 
$125 — Transportation 


$175 — Royalties 

From this it can readily be seen that the physical productions were 
not expensive, although the scenic designers and stagehands are all 
members of the union. For every play the set was good and, in some 
cases, outstanding. Our scenic department, of course, is on a weekly 
salary basis and that is a tremendous advantage over New York pro- 
ductions. There the sets have to be built at great expense in labor and 
materials. We borrow all our furniture and dressing for the sets, which 
eliminates expenditure in that department. Very rarely do we break 
or mar anything that has to be replaced, as the greatest care is taken 
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by everyone. Almost every kind of furniture and decoration can be 
found on the Cape; I believe the most difficult article to uncover was 
a spittoon. 

The Playhouse has one special item of expense that has nothing 
to do with the operation of the theatre. Mr. Raymond Moore, who 
founded and owned the Cape Playhouse for many years, planted 
beautiful and extensive gardens around it and the Cape Cinema. 
They have always been a big attraction, so they are maintained at an 
annual cost of around $2,000 for the pleasure of our audiences. 

In recent seasons there has been a tendency to get further and 
further away from the stock company idea. More and more ‘package’ 
companies, intact with star and company, have been touring the dif- 
ferent theatres. Reasons for this are as varied as the reactions they 
arouse in the different managements and audiences. These companies 
have the advantage of being able to rehearse two weeks before starting 
out on their travels. A longer rehearsal period is always desirable and 
should produce better results. It has not, always. Then, too, if a star 
has been playing many weeks in a successful New York production, 
it is wearing and tiresome to rehearse it again with a new company in 
each separate place. It is also much better from the point of view of 
the star and company to be playing each week of the season, because 
it is more remunerative. There is no rehearsing during the week; 
the cast can just enjoy themselves, swimming, playing tennis or doing 
nothing. It is more expensive, however, for the management of the 
theatre. It means paying the permanent members of the resident com- 
pany to lay off that week. So, all the actors enjoy their relaxation with 
pay, the theatre footing the bills. The visitor supporting players may 
or may not live up to the standard of the resident players the audi- 
ences are used to. Moreover, the ‘package’ company has no special 
interest in the success of the theatre as an organization. There one 
week, gone the next. 

Touring two or three ‘names’ in a certain play is another recent 
practice. The leads arrive Sunday night for dress rehearsal, meet a 
new cast of supporting players and open with them the following night. 
The rehearsals, during the previous week, have been conducted 
without the leads, sometimes with one man standing in for all three 
characters, jumping from one spot to another like a kangaroo in order 
to say all the lines. An actor may be rehearsing a scene with this 
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The Cape Playhouse at Dennis, Massachusetts, whose record and setup as a 
- summer theatre is described in an accompanying article by Arthur Sircom, 
producing director (in the absence of Richard Aldrich, now in the navy), 
presents scenes from two of its popuiar productions: Lightnin’ (above) with 
Mary Brian, Minna Phillips, June Walker and, of course, Fred Stone; Road 
to Rome (below) with Jane Cowl and Mary Brian. Imported stars add a final ) 
fillip to the work of a resident company and technical staff. | 
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Above, a scene from Sweeney in the Trees, produced 1 in the summer of 1940 
by the Cape Theatre of Cape May, New Jersey, T. C. Upham, general direc- 
tor. The Cape Theatre instituted a winter season this year, and the regular 
summer schedule is planned, ‘God and the Nazis willing’. Below, John D. 
Hesselbein’s set for The Pursuit of Happiness, staged last summer by the 


Mountain Playhouse at Jennerstown, Pennsylvania. Located in the heart of 


the Alleghenies, the Mountain Playhouse — James B. Stoughton, producer 
and owner, and Louise Stoughton, manager — Is in its fourth season. 
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In Peterborough where Thornton Wilder conceived Our Town, the Peter- 


borough Players presented it last summer with Jennifer Holt, daughter of 


Jack Holt, film star, as Emily. Under the leadership of Edith Bond Stearns, 
on whose New Hampshire farm the theatre is located, the Peterborough 
Players include an apprentice group for young hopefuls. To the east on the 
Maine coast at Ogunquit, the Manhattan Theatre Colony, so long under 
Walter Hartwig’s direction, conducts a summer season under the guiding 
hand of Maude Hartwig. Below, a scene from One Sunday Afternoon. 


Carey A. Walbridge 
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Cain Park Theatre, named for Cleveland Heights’ mayor, Frank C. Cain, 

who personally directs the policy of the theatre, is municipally owned and 
operated, draws players and staff from all over the country, and last season 
(its fourth) played to eighty thousand people. Pictured above are Macbeth, 
directed by Bernard Szold, and Prologue to Glory 


Spayde, both designed by Gerard Gentile, supervised by Dina Rees Evans 


directed by Sydney 
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‘stand-in’ and suddenly look up to find him gone, since he has jumped 
with the greatest of ease to a spot where ‘Lizzie’ is to stand when she 
arrives. When Sunday night comes the poor, floundering actors try to 
adjust themselves, in playing, tempo and relationship, to new, glib 
personalities who have been playing some time and who are used to 
certain readings and timings in speeches which must be minutely given 
to the new victims. To the resident director it is what war was to 
Sherman. But the curtain goes up Monday night and somehow the 
actors pull through. 

The procedure most satisfactory to the director is certainly for 
everyone to arrive at the first rehearsal and all build up the play to- 
gether. It is the only way he can do any creative work, and without 
this it is a hack job for him. 

We had all varieties at Dennis last summer. The first week we re- 
hearsed without the main characters. They left Canada, where they 
had been playing, by plane on the Sunday of our dress rehearsal, but 
had to turn back because of motor trouble. Taking another, they 
arrived in New York, where they changed to a plane for Boston. 
From there they were driven to Dennis, where they arrived tired, un- 
derstandably confused and distrait. The leading lady’s trunks had 
been left behind in New York by mistake. All her clothes for the play 
were in them. Telegrams and phone calls located the trunks and they 
arrived in time to clothe her for the opening. The resident company 
had to rehearse Sunday night with these added distractions. The 
opening Monday night was well received, the box-office girls looked 
happy, and the actors went home that night to gaze into their mirrors 
in search of one more gray hair. 

The next week, the star arrived for the first rehearsal. He had been 
playing the part the week before but he preferred to rehearse with 
each company a week. We came back to normal and resumed an or- 
derly and constructive routine. Each day the progress of the play was 
helped by the presence of all the actors. On opening night the per- 
formance had assurance, flow, an interplay that made it a production. 

A few weeks later we had two ‘package’ companies in a row. To 
me this was a help, for it gave me time to prepare the most ambitious 
and elaborate production the Playhouse had ever attempted, 4 Kiss 
for Cinderella. This play had a large cast, several complicated sets, cos- 
tumes, music, special lighting effects, children and glass slippers. Be- 
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fore rehearsals started, I had meetings with the whole staff: costume 
and scenic designer, electrician, stage manager, property people, 
everyone, so that each one knew exactly what had to be accomplished. 
The costumes were especially designed by Lemuel Ayers and made in 
the costume room by our costume mistress with four helpers. They 
sometimes worked until three or four in the morning. This went on 
for days. They said they didn’t mind, that they enjoyed it. Everyone 
was enthusiastic and every department worked unceasingly on the 
preparations. I had to do most of my work beforehand, as each mo- 
ment at rehearsals counted. There was the ordinary rehearsing of the 
dialogue and scenes, the dances to stage, the music to time, the cues to 
prepare, the lighting to supervise, the special effects to work out — 
all this and still give the actors time to learn their parts, stand for 
fittings and get some rest. There were extras to corral and train and 
make dance or act. We dress-rehearsed half the play on Sunday and 
the other half on Monday. We finished at seven p.m. on Monday. 
Poor Miss Rainer and the cast were tired but the play was ready. The 
curtain fell that evening and a very surprised and impressed audience 
left the theatre. They had seen what could be done in one week’s time 
when a whole organization of real theatre workmen put their minds 
and backs to a job. The fact that a ‘package’ company had played the 
week before did give everyone more time in preparation. The produc- 
tion was expensive. But the gross at the box-office was the record up 


to that time. 


The announcement has been made that the Cape Playhouse will 
open for its sixteenth season on July 3, 1942. We know that anything 
in the world can happen before then, but until it does we plan to open 
again. In order to safeguard ourselves, expenses will be cut to the min- 
imum without sacrificing the standard that has been set. Such large 
salaries as were paid before will not be guaranteed this year, but if 
business is good an arrangement will be made whereby the actor will 
benefit. We will have a large resident company and have fewer ‘job- 
bing’ actors and but one star in a play. This will automatically rule 
out the ‘package’ company, as it will be too expensive; we cannot af- 
ford to pay our big company of permanent actors and pay another 
complete company at the same time. The bright side of this picture is 
the added interest our audiences will have in our supporting players. 
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People enjoy watching the same actors in a variety of parts and get to 
know them and watch for them. This is more of a return to the real 
stock company and, as such, will be very interesting. 

We shall devote as much of our talent and money as possible to the 
different vital and necessary causes in the War. I intend to break a 
long-standing rule of mine. I have never allowed anyone not directly 
concerned with the play to be present at a dress rehearsal. But this 
year we intend to invite at least 500 soldiers from Camp Edwards 
every Sunday night to attend dress rehearsals. They will see a play 
and may enjoy the experience of seeing what a working dress rehearsal 
is like. We hope so. We can, at least, help to entertain them and do 
our bit in this small way. 


Refugee Theatre in Buenos Aires 
JAMES GRAHAM-LUJAN 


B aeme is a prelude in Spain to this story on the new Buenos Aires 
theatre — Spain in peace under the Republic, and Spain in the 
Civil War. Two reporters, both of them talking about the Iberian 
theatre, set the scene. They are Mildred Adams and Manuel Altola- 
guirre. 

In 1931 the Republic had been declared and the theatre flourished 
in a manner that recalled the days when Calder6én and Lope de Vega 
were heard in the royal courts either as government officials or court- 
iers. Mildred Adams, writing to THEATRE ARTS (‘The Theatre in New 
Spain’, November, 1932) said: ‘the theatre is woven into the very fab- 
ric of the republic.’ It was true. Benavente and Valle Inclan were 
granting political interviews; a traveling theatre had been subsidized 
by the Minister of Education; the National Prize for Literature had 
been won by a progressive young author-producer, Don Cipriano 
Rivas Cherif. 

Under the impetus of a paternalistic government, the theatre re- 
sponded vigorously in what has been called a renacimiento. Without 
reviewing the republican theatre, some examples of this response can 
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be cited at random which had a bearing on the scene today in Buenos 
Aires: 

The poet, Rafael Alberti, wrote a morality play called E/ Hombre 
Deshabitado, transferring ancient imagery into modern forms. In it, a 
young Mexican actress, Maria Teresa Montoya, played the lead and 
laid a foundation for lasting prominence in Spain and later in Mexico. 
When the play was performed in Madrid, it was not only banned by 
the clergy (as had been expected) but there was a riot between the 
young writers and the “generation of 1898’. This phrase, invented by 
Azorin, was bitterly resented by those whom it included and, as they 
felt, stigmatized. So, during the performance, one of the old guard 
shouted: ‘The young ones think they are the only ones who can write!’ 
A young playwright friend of Alberti (it was Lorca) answered from a 
box: ‘It’s true. We’re the only ones!’ Then came shouts and blows 
that culminated in throwing out of the theatre what had up to then 
been considered the flower of Spain’s drama. 

This may be an extreme example of a precocious renacimiento. 
There are others not so extreme. Don Manuel de Falla received honors 
and compensation. E/ Sombrero de Tres Picos and El Amor Brujo were 
already classics. One of his theatre pieces was an incident out of Cer- 
vantes set as a puppet play. Another, also for puppets, was a collabo- 
ration with Lorca, called La Tarumba. Manolo Angeles Ortiz, a pupil 
of Picasso, was the designer. This was the same Manolo Angeles who, 
in Paris, did the decor for a Diaghilev ballet, 4ubade, which had 
Poulenc’s music and Balanchine’s choreography. 

The most far-reaching consequence was the refurbishing of the 
Teatro Espafiol by the government. Although it was owned by the 
city of Madrid, it served almost as a national theatre. The playhouse 
was leased to companies whose stamp of excellence recommended 
them for the honor. There the classic poetic theatre received special 
consideration. When the Lope de Vega tercentenary celebration was 
held in Madrid in 1935, the Teatro Espafiol held just prominence. 

During these times, the young producer who had received the Na- 
tional Prize for Literature more than amply proved his competence as 
a director. Rivas Cherif had studied in Italy under Gordon Craig, and 
in postwar Paris. He and his wife, Dofia Margarita Xirgu, formed what 
was to be the most important theatrical alliance of them all. Rivas 
Cherif guided his wife’s appearances at the Teatro Espafiol and 
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founded an Estudio Dramdtico and the Teatro Escueia del Arte. The 
tradition of his theatre had only Gregorio Martinez Sierra’s Teatro 
Eslava for precedent. 

Margarita Xirgu gave his start in the theatre to young Lorca, 
whose first play had been a dismal failure and whose second seemed 
more a frail poem than a theatre piece. Xirgu brought his Mariana 
Pineda to the stage, and, playing it as no one else could have, made its 
literary beauty shine in the theatre. These are a few things from that 
republican stage on whose beginnings Mildred Adams reported. 
Meanwhile this activity on the continent found gradual reflection in 
Buenos Aires. 

Variety companies, stock companies and individual actors had 
journeyed often to the intellectual capital of South America. The com- 
pany of Lola Membrives brought Lorca’s Bodas de Sangre to the 
Teatro Avenida. It played with such success that during the season 
of 1933-1934 Lola Membrives invited the playwright to Argentina to 
set another of his plays for her repertoire. Lorca adapted for her his 
Zapatera Prodigiosa, setting songs and dances for it as well as a 
decor notable for its witty commentary on Andalusian life. For the 
company of Margarita Xirgu, Lorca staged a restoration of Lope de 
Vega’s La Dama Boba. His production was described as completely 
successful theatre; costumes, songs, and movement reflected a period 
that lived in the miracle of a perfect representation. La Dama Boba 
converted Lope into the most discussed playwright of the season be- 
cause of implications in the play which suggested a contemporary so- 
cial commentary. Lorca’s hand seemed touched with magic, and 
Margarita Xirgu became his perfect interpreter. She did his Yerma, 
carrying it to Spain and Mexico. La Dama Boda in this production was 
taken to Spain for the Lope Tercentenary at the Teatro Espajfiol. 

Then theatrical activity in Spain, so far-reaching that it was re- 
flected in Buenos Aires, fell headlong into the turmoil of the Civil 
War which burst violently in 1936. Almost at the beginning, Garcia 
Lorca was killed. For a while, actors and writers fled from one part of 
the country to the other — to Valencia and Barcelona, finally to Italy 
and France. The tragedy was expressed in 1937 by our second reporter, 
Manuel Altolaguirre. Writing from Valencia in September of that 
year for Hora de Espafia, a journal dedicated to the causa popular, 
Altolaguirre quoted his friends, Spain’s playwrights. They were saying, 
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‘Ahora no se puede escribir’ — these days one cannot write. That was 
the end of the Spanish theatre of the Republic. 

But Altolaguirre finished his article with these words: ‘It seems a 
lie. But we are fighting for the defense of culture. Everything shall be 
done, and we will do it. The Spanish theatre is not a failure. We have a 
great theatre to save, and a great theatre yet to be made — one which 
is being made. The next move is up to Rafael Alberti.’ 

And what of Rafael Alberti? A few months ago I was in Buenos 
Aires with Lincoln Kirstein’s American Ballet. Manolo Angeles Ortiz 
attended often, fascinated by Loring’s Billy the Kid, which he likened 
to children’s games. There he met Balanchine, whom he had not seen 
since Paris. Each said about the other, ‘He has changed.’ In a restaur- 
ant full of chattering American dancers, Manolo Angeles told of a 
great play which, although not yet published or seen, was at that time 
being much discussed in the city. This was Alberti’s latest work, E/ 
Trebol Florido. There were plans for a production in Buenos Aires 
that would unite Spain’s greatest theatrical talents, now refugee. 
Manolo Angeles Ortiz would do the sets. Margarita Xirgu would play 
the leading role, with Rivas Cherif as producer. A new company was 
to be formed. 

Alberti considers E/ Trebol Florido his best work. Its importance, 
with reference to the playwright’s career, is that it is a return to nor- 
malcy after the war days — a product of artistic clarity and equilib- 
rium. It is unlike his other plays, those which the ‘ younger writers’ of 
the Republic were producing. Imbued with a pagan, Mediterranean 
feeling, it is the story of a passionate tragedy, in traditional form. The 
central character would be a tour de force for any actress who can 
bring its possibilities to realization. 

In Latin countries the star system is used to good advantage in the 
case of an artist of integrity. An established reputation insures an 
audience. That is why a person like Margarita Xirgu can do experi- 
mental things. She has not had a season recently in Buenos Aires for 
want of a vehicle. Now she has Tredo/ Florido and is waiting for one 
more drama to insure a full season: Lorca’s last play, La Casa de 
Bernarda Alba. 

For several years after his death, the play, undoubtedly Lorca’s 
masterpiece, was thought lost in Spain, but it was brought to New 
York by Lorca’s parents and is now in the possession of his younger 
brother. It completes a tragic trilogy with Bodas de Sangre and Yerma. 
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It is a sombre play of tremendous dimension. Lorca himself said of it: 
‘I have suppressed many things in this tragedy, many facile songs, 
many ballads and little poems. I want my theatre piece to have sever- 
ity and simplicity.’ Only women appear in it. Bernarda Alba closes her 
house for three years of mourning after her husband’s death. In the 
house are her mother, her three daughters and the women servants. 
No men appear in the play, but the scene is dominated by the virility 
of one who comes to court the oldest daughter. Bernarda’s fanatical 
devotion to honor flares in conflict with the rivalry of her daughters for 
one man. This is a play such as could make an actress’ name immortal. 

The artistic activities of Spain’s greatest composer are now centred 
at Buenos Aires also. Manuel de Falla lives at Villa del Lago, in the 
province of Cérdoba, since his neurotic illness demands extreme quiet. 
Once or twice a year he goes to Buenos Aires with his sister to give a 
concert. One of the first things he tells the few visitors his doctor 
allows him is that he is permitted, if he wishes, to return to Spain. 
(Persons like Margarita Xirgu have lost their citizenship.) But it is 
doubtful if the composer’s health will ever permit extensive travel, 
since de Falla complains of the ‘incessant noise’, of having bitten his 
tongue, of an injured throat, of the mental depression induced by the 
war. At the Teatro Colén, the gala performance of the season was his 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos, lavishly staged. 

A person walking in the theatre district of the city will see many 
manifestations of the international stage. Lola Membrives has a 
yearly season at the Teatro Avenida, and her repertoire includes 
Lorca, Martinez Sierra, Benavente, and others of the young writers. 
At the Politeama, the American Ballet was preceded by the company 
of Maria Guerrero, a niece of the great actress of the Teatro Espaijiol. 
Among the pieces being performed was Cuando las Cortes de Cédiz 
of José Marfa Peman, an illustrious young republican writer notable 
for his poetic plays. After the engagement of the American Ballet, the 
same Maria Guerrero company returned to the Politeama. There are 
dancers and variety companies. Some pianists who were pupils of de 
Falla in Spain have to work as accompanists, but continue composing, 
hoping for eventual economic adjustment. 

Eduardo Blanco Amor, writer and authority on Galician poetry, is 
one of the clearest links between Argentina and the mother country, 
since, although Blanco Amor’s reputation was made in Spain, he has 
lived many years in Buenos Aires, and all of his books have been pub- 
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lished there. Now he is devoted entirely to the theatre, and has writ- 
ten a series of puppet plays (‘People tell me they are the greatest in 
the world’). Blanco Amor has a Galician friend, a refugee also — the 
painter, Alfonso R. Castelau. At the small Teatro de Mayo, a play in 
Galician, written, directed and produced by Castelau, has proved an 
exciting theatre piece. He is not a literary man, and the play, Os 
Vellos Non Deben de Namorarse (‘Old Men Should Not Fall in Love’), 
lacking all literary pretensions, is subordinated to the spectacle of light 
and color. Yet, for its very simplicity, it could not be better written. 
It is a Dionysiac spectacle, a thing of strophe and antistrophe. Its au- 
dacity lies in the Gallego’s macabre humor. Castelau has done it in 
masks, but with an unusual approach: the play was first cast for types, 
and then a mask was made for each actor in a slight caricature of his 
features. The mouth is carefully fitted, and in this lies the secret of the 
success of these masks. They were made by Castelau himself, who 
painted the scenery also, achieving a perfect unity. 

Each act is the story of an old man who should not have fallen in 
love. If space would permit, a scenario of the three acts would be 
worthy of inclusion here. The subject matter for the play is out of 
Galician folk songs and fables, adapted by the playwright. Blanco 
Amor has arranged to translate the play into Spanish and to produce 
it in a larger theatre for a larger audience. The success of this play is 
more meaningful in that Castelau has achieved brilliant theatre with 
almost no money behind it, and only amateur actors, Argentinians of 
Galician descent. 

That is the beginning of the story of the Buenos Aires refugee thea- 
tre. More of it is being written even now, and perhaps some of it will 
reach the United States. Castelau, Alberti, Angeles Ortiz and Blanco 
Amor all ask about a good neighbor theatrical policy. There should 
certainly be audiences for an actress of Margarita Xirgu’s greatness. 
Meanwhile, there is a very modest beginning toward a link with the 
United States theatre. A young translator in Pittsburgh is working 
on the plays of Alberti. Blanco Amor promises to send to New York his 
puppet plays and his translation of Castelau’s experimental produc- 
tion. Here in New York, Za Casa de Bernarda Alba might serve as 
vehicle for an actress of passionate dramatic temperament. And, 
with little pamphlets entitled Inglés en Diez Lecciones Faciles being 
hawked by every Buenos Aires newsboy on the Avenida Florida, 
there may some day soon be a better communication. 
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Courtesy Jason Brooks 





CANTINFLAS, Mexico’s ace comic of stage and film, waits for a bomb to 
explode. The film is E/ Gendarme Desconocido, which, with Ni Sangre Ni 
Arena, has outgrossed the best United States imports. Cantinflas’ comic 
mask and torrential patter were developed in the tough school of the ‘car- 
pas’, Mexico’s rural tent shows. He is the current star of Mexico City’s 
Follies Bergére, and there are tales of a Hollywood contract in the offing. 
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YOUTH ON 


The stage has always relied upon the juvenile and 
the ingenue but never before has youth threatened 
to take over as it has this season. Behind the young. 
ster invasion of Broadway is, of course, a certain 
amount of producer canniness — the draft cannot 
wreak havoc upon a teen-age cast. But over and 
above this, America likes its youth, an affection 
mingled with iy one irritation and even a certain 
note of dread. Capitalizing on this affection are 
Broadway’s oldest holdovers: Life with Father and 
My Sister Eileen. The sister in Ruth McKenny’s 
stories, brought to the stage in Joseph Fields’ and 
Jerome Chodorov’s hilarious comedy, may be a babe 
in the Greenwich Village woods, but she knows how 
to find her way out. The heroines of My Sister Eileen, 
played by Shirley Booth and Jo Ann Sayers, left, 
would be regarded as oldsters, however, by the prep 
school youth in George Abbott’s Best Foot Forward. 
Three of them, Gil Stratton, Jr., Maureen Cannon, 
Jack Jordan, are seen here with Rosemary Lane. 
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BROADWAY 


For those who take their villainy straight and do 
not mind a villainess of ‘sweet sixteen’, Guest in the 
House is the season’s answer. Mary Anderson (right), 
who plays the ruthlessly written role of Evelyn 
Heath for every sinister note and shade of terror in 
it, came from Howard College by way of Hollywood 
to this her first professional stage appearance. In 
¥unior Miss, the Graves’ apartment is likewise over- 
run with young guests, but there is nothing sinister 
and everything of amused delight in their growing 
pains, their film-tutored imaginations and the some- 
times painful complications they bring to adult life 
round about them. The card game below is Fuffy 
Adams’ notion of the way Judy Graves as a sophisti- 
cated young woman should receive the young gentle- 
man who has signed up as Judy’s first date. From 
left to right, Lenore Lonergan as Fuffy, Paula 
|.aurence as Hilda, Billy Redfield as Haskell Cum- 
mings, the prospective boy friend, Patricia Peardon 
as Judy, John Cushman as Fuffy’s brother Barlow. 
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TORTILLA FLAT 


John Garfield, Spencer Tracy, Akim Tamiroft and Sheldon Leonard are the 
four ‘ paisanos’, above, of Tortilla Flat, propelled on their melodic course 
by a few gallons of good red wine. The John Steinbeck book from which the 
film derives is no more than a series of incidents and character sketches that 
draw their appeal from the atmospheric and essentially national qualities 
of the people and scenes. Why, in the name of good-neighbor relations, 
Hollywood has gone out of its way to cast the motion picture with actors so 
entirely incongruous to the Southern California-Mexican scene (one of the 
‘paisanos’ is actually John Qualen, Swedish dialogue expert) is difficult to 
understand. There is, however, a generous body of humor and charm that 
manages to emerge despite the casting draw back; Victor Fleming’s direction 
is partly responsible, as is Karl Freund’s handsome photography and some 
fine performances in leading roles, including, besides those already men- 
tioned, Hedy Lamarr’s ‘Sweets’ and Frank Morgan as a modern St. Francis. 











The Motion Picture Scene 


1942 So Far 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HE FIVE masked bandits of Paraguay who succeeded in their sec- 
¢ ye attempt to steal a print of The Great Dictator before its 
premiére in Asuncién were after the wrong Chaplin. The Dictator, 
after all, only menaced their presumably Nazi cause by making its 
leaders laughable. If they wanted to put out of circulation a film that 
really strikes at the roots of Nazism, they should have scoured the 
world for all the available prints of The Gold Rush. For there, in terms 
of the bowler-hatted ‘little fellow’, Charlie Chaplin made a document 
glorifying the very things that Nazism would destroy: individualism, 
kindliness, the possibility of reward for independent enterprise. Of 
course, Mr. Chaplin did not set out to make a document but merely 
a good film; which may be the reason why, seventeen years after its 
first release, The Gold Rush remains both a great film and a powerful 
document. 

If it were only that Gold Rush was among the largest moneymakers 
of all time, that it circled the world many times over and expanded the 
ranks of moviegoers wherever it went, these things would be enough to 
give its reissue with sound accompaniment historical importance. But 
these are of only minor moment in the face of the significant fact that 
over all these years The Gold Rush has grown no older, that despite 
miraculous technical advances in the industry since 1925 it remains 
the culmination of film artistry now as it was then. 

Not entirely despite technical advances, either; because they have 
been put to good use in the new version. In speeding up the reels from 
the outmoded 60 frames a minute to the modern go, the picture has 
emerged free of the jerkiness which mars most early films. It is tech- 
nical advance which has made possible the replacement of silent titles 
with a sound track, and the addition of some scenes shot but not used 
in the original negative. Moviegoers have made progress, too, since 
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1925, and Charlie Chaplin has not failed to recognize the change. In 
the early days, when the conventions of the screen were still a per- 
petual surprise to audiences and a hurdle to be cleared before complete 
understanding was possible, films had to move slowly to make their 
points. Constant repetition was necessary, so that if something was 
missed the first time it would become clear the second, the third or the 
fourth. As audiences have become more used to watching films their 
perceptions have quickened, until now a fact once stated is under- 
stood, a situation is recognized as soon as it is seen. Therefore, Mr. 
Chaplin, producer, has gone through his picture cutting unnecessary 
repetition, streamlining his comic points to fit a modern audience. 

The addition of a sound track should lay, once and for all, the 
ghost still hovering above the line of movie criticism that would have 
us believe that the films as pure art came to an end with the end of the 
silent era. Mr. Chaplin’s ingenious and tactful mixture of narrative, 
lip-reading, music and silence has added a new dimension to his pic- 
ture, and has made it no less an art because it stakes a broader claim 
to the viewer’s attention. 

There is no need — or rather no excuse — to describe the many 
tragic and humorous scenes that make up the fabric of The Gold Rush. 
We can only promise that they are still there — the teetering house, 
the exquisite meal of old shoe and laces, the dance of the buns, the 
music-hall sequence in which Charlie meets his Georgia. The Globe 
Theatre in New York has added a special 2 a.m. showing to accommo- 
date the many people who want to live those moments once again. 

It is no paradox that the most important film event of 1942 belongs 
rightly to 1925, any more than it is entirely coincidence that Broad- 
way’s biggest hit is the revival of George Gershwin’s 1935 opera, 
Porgy and Bess. There is no reason to expect that a year of change and 
confusion such as this would produce a masterwork in any art. It is a 
time, rather, for journalism and special pleading, and there has been 
sufficient evidence of these commodities in all fields. As far as films are 
concerned, the American government has been slow to get into effec- 
tive motion the impressive machinery it assembled for making films of 
fact and persuasion. With a few exceptions — notably Carl Sand- 
burg’s Boméer, Garson Kanin’s Ring of Steel, Walt Disney’s Income 
Tax short, which came near not being a government film after all — 
the product has not been very persuasive, and not even very informa- 
tive. So that one still finds oneself turning to the British and Cana- 
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dians (to say nothing of the German experts) for examples of what can 
be done. The World in Action series which Canada has started releas- 
ing in this country is a revelation along these lines, and a credit to 
Stuart Legg, editor of the series, and John Grierson, head of Canadian 
government film production. 

An English story film, The Invaders, leaves fact to the newsreels 
that are shown before it, but is not averse to trying its hand at selling 
the cause of the Allies. The result is on the whole an exciting film — 
handsomely played by its all-star cast, including Laurence Olivier, 
Leslie Howard, Eric Portman, Anton Walbrook and Raymond 
Massey. However, and by now this seems almost too much of a plati- 
tude to mention, both story and propaganda succeed most where the 
propaganda is least in evidence. 

In Hollywood the turmoil of the world still serves more to confuse 
moviemakers than to supply them with a welcome source of material. 
This situation may take a turn for the better with a recently inaugu- 
rated program by which the industry will make information shorts for 
the government. In the meantime, however, the companies have, in 
general, taken notice of the war in either of two misguided ways. Some 
have used a war situation or a wartorn country as the background for 
an otherwise silly and conventional plot, thinking to give the story 
weight in proportion to the importance of its scene. The opposite, of 
course, has happened. The more vital the background the more in- 
significant the story seems, and the more repellent to moviegoers who, 
superstition to the contrary, are often quite aware of the way of the 
world. The other method of dealing with the holocaust is not limited 
to Hollywood: it is the ancient and respectable custom of supplying 
world-weary people with a few hours escape from reality. It is a good 
idea, too, if movie ‘escape’ were not taken too often to mean over- 
laden musicals or overwhelming productions which manage to evade 
not only reality but entertainment as well. 

With all this confusion, there have still been good pictures coming 
out of Hollywood, and good escape pictures too. Comedy is predomi- 
nant, although in two of the season’s best films, Woman of the Year 
and Sullivan’s Travels, there are overtones of more than humorous 
content to reward audiences. One of the most cheering phenomena 
among recent films is the evidence that scriptwriters are beginning to 
acquire respect for their audiences. After years of writing scripts con- 
ditioned by the obvious assumption that moviegoers know nothing 
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but what they learn in pictures, writers have begun to give their view- 
ers credit for reading newspapers and listening to radio, for being able 
to assimilate some of the more pressing issues of the day, and for hav- 
ing a vocabulary that has broken through the limits of a grammar- 
school spelling bee. Preston Sturges’ scripts, for all their zany slap- 
stick, have always had intelligence, and his Sudlivan’s Travels this year 
is no exception. The script that two young newcomers, Michael Kanin 
and Ring Lardner, Jr., turned out for Katharine Hepburn and Spencer 
Tracy in Woman of the Year dealt with real-life human issues — none 
too profound, to be sure, but far beyond the fare usually considered fit 
for that presumably eternal youngster, the filmgoer. Nunnally John- 
son struck knowingly in Roxie Hart at many aspects of the world at 
large — such as publicity hounds and radio advertising — and his 
audience caught on. For Ball of Fire, Charles Brackett and William 
Wilder moved over to the world of whimsy, but they carried with them 
the power to write credible and literate dialogue. As for My Favorite 
Blonde, that mad collaboration between Don Hartman and Frank 
Butler, scriptwriters, and ad-libber Bob Hope, here is continuous 
and hilarious evidence of the talent for building gags on the facts 
and foibles of the day which is a large part of Hope’s appeal to 
radio and movie audiences. If this can be called a tendency, may it 
flourish and expand. Acting improves when there are credible lines to 
help action along; and audiences give thanks, excepting, perhaps, for 
the twelve-year-olds who should be back in school anyhow. 


Mark Hellinger’s Moontide introduces a new actor to the Holly- 
wood sound stages. Jean Gabin is hardly unfamiliar to American audi- 
ences; there are compelling performances in many French films such as 
La Grande Illusion, Quai des Brumes, La Béte Humaine, Pepe le Moko 
to place him in the memory of filmgoers here. This is his first appear- 
ance in English, however, and it proves an occasion for celebration. 
Gabin has mastered his new tongue well. The very Gallic quality of 
his acting, the strength and the humor that made him the movie idol 
of France, have come unscathed through the wear and tear of trans- 
lation into a foreign tongue. With a fine supporting cast headed by 
Ida Lupino, Thomas Mitchell and Claude Rains, with a screenplay by 
John O’Hara, direction by Archie Mayo and expressive photography 
by Charles Clarke, it is not surprising that Moontide emerges a 
strangely moving film, and an auspicious debut for its star. 
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Jobs for Trained Actors 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


es casting agent was listening with distinct disapproval 
to the applause accorded a shy young player, a graduate of one 
of the important dramatic schools, appearing in her first good part in a 
summer stock company. The agent turned to his companion: ‘This 
hand clapping don’t mean anything. She’ll never get anywhere. She’s 
trained. She characterizes. It’s only personality that gets you a job on 
Broadway.’ Another agent at another time went a little farther: ‘It’s 
the shape of your legs and not the shape of your head that gets you a 
place in a Broadway show,’ he said. 

Neither of these men had any particular standing even among his 
own fellows, but they expressed an opinion that is all too prevalent 
farther up the scale, an opinion that is at once stupid, unfair, untrue 
and distinctly pernicious in its effect both on the theatre and on young 
players training for the theatre. That many of the best casting agents 
do not hold this view is evidenced by the friendly watch they keep over 
public rehearsals at the better schools and by the ‘potential talents’ 
they actually send there for training. That many of our most success- 
ful actors — both theatre and motion picture — do not agree with it is 
proved by the scholarships they have provided, in several schools, for 
young players who have talent but need training. 

The reason for the antagonism among certain casting agents and 
casting directors is clear enough and simple enough. It makes their 
own work so much easier to be able to cast immediately from type 
without regard to quality or ability, to open their sanctum door when 
a call comes and pick a twenty-year-old blue-eyed girl with golden hair 
for a twenty-year-old blue-eyed part, and a fat woman with a peasant 
face for a fat peasant part. There is also a tradition among certain 
publicity directors (although this is more true in the movies than in 
the theatre) that something particularly creditable attaches to a pro- 
ducer or a ‘scout’ who discovers — in a world of human beings all 
without eyes but himself — a beautiful girl or a fine, strong he-man, 
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fully equipped by nature with every tool of the trade that a perfect 
star needs. 

Often young players are told not to admit that they have been to 
a school of the theatre. Often their publicity agents or the copywriters 
on playbills eliminate the mention of the schools they attended from 
their biographies, although the players themselves are usually gener- 
ous in their appreciation of what their training has added to their 
natural capacity. 

The type-casting system, which is in fact at the bottom of most of 
the trouble, is responsible for more serious evils than the fact that it 
keeps many young actors capable of creating a variety of parts — in 
other words, capable of acting — out of their best chances. It is re- 
sponsible for the fact that even when as few professional players are at 
work as there have been during this trying season, and when Equity’s 
membership numbers thousands, yet there is hardly a week that passes 
when some show is not reported dropped ‘because of casting difficul- 
ties’. There are obviously too many players who have won their union 
cards with blue eyes and shapely legs rather than with achieved ability 
and the whole theatre suffers from the overplus. Less emphasis on 
dues and more on training might mean less members for the actors’ 
unions in their competition for numerical superiority. But it would 
mean more actors steadily at work. 

The matter has reached such a point that it seems well, not in de- 
fense of the schools but in defense of the theatre, to find out the actual 
facts, to see whether trained actors do get professional acting jobs in 
the best companies, especially in those where the directors choose 
their own casts. It is not enough to insist that they do. It is important 
to prove it and so to encourage other young people who want to make 
a career of acting to learn their job as they would for any other career. 

With this purpose in mind, THEATRE ARTS sent an informal ques- 
tionnaire to a score of the leading dramatic schools. It was very simple 
and asked only a few questions, all of which concerned acting only, for 
obvious reasons. The leading question was, ‘What actor graduates 
from the full course (during the last five years) have had Broadway, 
Hollywood or professional road engagements in speaking parts? Give 
approximate numbers, and names of players and parts of at least 
three.’ We did not want long lists but typical cases and average num- 
bers and we limited the time to see how quickly the opportunities 
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developed. The second question was a variant of the first, but con- 
cerned students (not graduates) who had taken at least a full year of 
training. We wanted to see whether more complete training brought 
better results, and in almost every case it did. One director answered: 
‘I am amazed to find that although a good many students have 
dropped out after their first year, the parts they have obtained are not 
“good speaking parts”’; and another said, ‘a good many of our stu- 
dents who left after one year have tried for Broadway jobs but we find 
that they did not get them as easily or hold them as long as the ones 
who have taken the complete course.’ 

The schools were neither hand-picked nor chosen at random. Some 
were schools of acting only, some schools of the theatre arts, some, 
university dramatic departments, a few, community theatre schools. 
Three of them said that their training was not aimed at Broadway and 
that it was only by chance that a graduate found his way there. The 
answers of all the others are convincing; they indicate that a large 
number of the best Broadway and road companies havé had at least 
one recent member of these schools in their playing ranks. (Many of 
them present lists several pages long of older students who have suc- 
ceeded, or of actors who have had less notable assignments, or assign- 
ments in radio, summer stock or other fields about which we did not 
ask.) It is surprising how many of these young players have risen in a 
few years to featured place or stardom in the theatre or motion pic- 
tures. Young men and women like Martha Scott, Ruth Hussey from 
the University of Michigan, Nicholas Conte from the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, Jeffrey Lynn from Theodora Irvine, Theresa Wright and 
Perry Wilson from Tamara Daykarhanova and Florence MacMichael 
from the American Academy, Van Heflin from the University of 
Oklahoma and Yale, Patricia Peardon from Phidelah Rice’s Junior 
Theatre, Thelma Schnee from Carnegie Institute, Laird Cregar, 
Wayne Morris from Pasadena. There are plenty of others marked 
‘featured player in road company’ or “juvenile lead in touring com- 
pany’ and one (Yale) that says, ‘three parts in Ade Lincoln in Illinois 
at different times’. There are (or were) two players in Philadelphia 
Story, one each from Yale and the Neighborhood Playhouse Theatre 
School; in Angel Street one from the American Academy; in Macbeth 
and other Evans productions one each from the Goodman Theatre 
School, University of Michigan, Neighborhood Playhouse and Yale; in 
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Jason one each from Tamara Daykarhanova’s School for the Stage 
and the Neighborhood Playhouse; in the various companies of Life 
with Father two from Tamara Daykarhanova, one each from the Amer- 
ican Academy, the Neighborhood, Pasadena, Irvine; in Pa/ Foey (road 
company) one from Michigan; in Kiss the Boys Goodbye (road com- 
pany) one each from Michigan, Pasadena and Syracuse University; in 
Funior Miss one each from Irvine, Pasadena, Rice; in The Corn Is 
Green one each from Carnegie, Tamara Daykarhanova; in Lady in the 
Dark one from Irvine; in Tobacco Road one each from Tamara Day- 
karhanova and the Neighborhood; in My Heart’s in the Highlands and 
The Man Who Came to Dinner one each from the Neighborhood; in 
My Sister Eileen one from Yale; in Cafe Crown one each from the 
Goodman and Pasadena. The movies are almost too numerous to men- 
tion but they include, for example, Pride and Prejudice, Our Town, 
Blossoms in the Dust, The Little Foxes, Reap the Wild Wind, China 
Clipper and My Love Came Back. This is the merest skimming of the 
lists submitted and the lists, it must be remembered, were only a 
skimming of the schools’ records. 

The list of former students of the American Academy, founded 
fifty-five years ago, reads like a Who’s Who of the American Theatre 
including such names as Grace George, Howard Lindsay, Spencer 
Tracy, Edward G. Robinson, William Powell, Guthrie McClintic. 
Evidently the older generation believed in the value of training. 
Many of these older actors are now actor-directors or producers. They 
might be interested in a suggestion made by Sawyer Falk who has 
done a good job at combining university and civic theatre at Syracuse, 
namely that producers and directors who really want trained actors 
should grant personal auditions once or twice a year to a few graduates 
of the leading schools especially recor..mended to them for attention, 
listing for future use the talents available. Personal contact between 
talented young players and producers or directors with insight would 
itself mean a great deal. But professional faith in acting as an art anda 
technique is the major element in the solution of this difficult problem 
so important to the theatre. 
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Two watercolor designs by Thomas Shanton from a project for Macbeth: 
above, the court of Macbeth’s castle; below, a camp near Forres. Mr. 
Shanton has designed for the National Ballet Company of Washington, D. C. 
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Ecuadorian Street Scene done in tempera, Quito, 1941, by Irene Aronsohn. 
Born in Dresden, Miss Aronsohn studied in Engl and, has designed for ballet 
and has been presented by exhibits in London and New York galleries. 
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VIS-A-VIS 
a Design by Lisa Jalowetz for Lothar Metzl’s one-act play, /is-d-V1s, pro- 


duced by the students of the Dramatic Workshop of the New School for Social 
Research. The play concerns an unusual incident in the otherwise conven- 
tional life of a Viennese lady and her maid. The spring sunlight and the 
sound of a piano played by a man across the street bring warmth and excite- 
ment into the old, faded room, especially when the lady, her confidante and 
the maid become conscious of their flirting ‘vis-a-vis’. 
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NOAH DESIGNS BY J. RANDOPLH CAMPBELL 


Four designs by J. Randolph Campbell for a summer production of Noah by 
the New London Players of New London, New Hampshire — Dorothy A. 
Claverie and Josephine E. Holmes, directors. Upper left, the ark on the 
waters; upper right and lower left, the deck of the ark; lower right, the ark in 
construction. In production, the scenes were set in front of a cyclorama hung 
with blue scrim, with one spot going to shed a cold blue light. For the rain- 
bow at the end of the play, a home-made rainbow jell was used in a centre 
spot, brought to full intensity as the other lights were slowly dimmed out. 
Noah was staged by Robert Bardwell with Charles Jobes in the title role. 




















Theatre Families 


ASHLEY DUKES 


Act II. Comedians 

ND here are the comedians, who, unlike their classical and tragical 
A comrades, run evenly through the generations. Not for them is 
the surge of some towering creative faculty that raises a Siddons or a 
Kean aloft and sweeps their audience into willing submission. Not 
for them the formalism, we may almost call it the ritual, of the great 
acting style — which is as unlike any other kind of acting as the mas- 
terpiece of comedy or tragedy is unlike any other kind of play. Nor 
for them is the constancy of a high poetic subject-matter, which erects 
a lasting standard through the generations and helps to hand down 
enduring gestures to its players. Comedians have to take what they 
can get, where they can get it; and then, smiling without pride, to 
give it again. 

Neither the characters nor the actors of our comic stage began, 
like those of French comedy for instance, as derivations from the 
figures of the Italian comedy of masks or the Roman mimes or the 
Plautan comedies. Almost the only trace of formalism that entered 
English comedy was a certain borrowing of Restoration playwrights 
from Moliére. From then onward no writer gave a thought to any- 
thing but the plots he could invent for himself or adapt from existing 
models. Comedy was high when it was witty and low when it was 
coarse, and very often high and low together. And comic acting, follow- 
ing suit, swung from broad to fine and heartless to sentimental as the 
mood of any current society, say Restoration or Victorian, chose to 
dictate. Sometimes it has lived for a generation up to the style of 
Congreve, Sheridan, Wilde or perhaps Maugham: much oftener it has 
dropped into the easy vein of the character-part and character-playing 
and little more. Only in vaudeville, in the English music-hall or 
‘variety’ show that still holds its own with mechanized drama because 
it carries its own tools of invention, do we see the continual rebirth 
of the figures of the old harlequinade. 
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And comic acting, far more than tragic, was fostered by the system 
of the stock company which prevailed in our theatre for over two 
centuries. In the stock company a repertory of plays, with their 
wardrobe and properties and scenery, belonged to the stock pro- 
prietor, who offered a newcomer to his cast not one or two parts only, 
but any number up to thirty or more which had to be studied in 
readiness to play at short notice. Most of them were character parts, 
so that every talent went through the same rough apprenticeship. 
Success was measured by what were often provincial or rustic laughs. 
Those who were ever destined to graduate into tragedy were few and 
very far between — or even those who aspired to high comedy as we 
now understand it. To attain to either, the stock comedian had to 
quit not only his company but his hearty unsophisticated audience, 
and to adventure into a theatre totally different from the one he knew. 

Under such conditions it was no wonder that marriages within 
the company were the rule, or that children should be bred to comedy 
and ‘character’ almost from the cradle. This was the background, 
until fairly recent times, of our many comedian families; and it ex- 
plains the long, vigorous heredity they show. Only since the decline 
of the stock system and the social advancement of the former ‘stroll- 
ing player’ have they intermarried with other elements of the theatre 
profession and with cultivated or liberal-minded circles outside it. 
This is in direct contrast with the tragedian families which have often 
sprung from landed aristocracy, the military, law or literature. 

There may be even older families than the Pitts, who are proud 
of their descent from the Drury-Lane actress Ann Pitt, born in 1720. 
Into this same heredity come the Dibdins, bringing musicians and 
composers and dramatists as well as actors with them. Such as these 
were historic theatre names until the beginning of our own century 
and later. Some comedians well known to us because they were 
painted in their characteristic stage scenes by Zoffany and De Wilde 
— actors like Munden and Quin, Quick or Lewis, Bannister or Dow- 
ton — left no visible theatre posterity; but there are others like the 
lines of the Broughs and the Comptons enduring until now, and the 
Farrens run the Pitts very close in antiquity and include still more 
celebrated names in their long line. The Grossmiths can not only trace 
a consecutive line of four Georges, all good comedians, but own a 
classic actor-author in Weedon Grossmith, who created Mr. Pooter in 


The Diary of a Nobody. All of these belong to the kind of families 
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that have represented English comedy on the legitimate stage: they 
have their parallel in lines of vaudeville actors of whom the Lenos, 
the Formbys or the Lupinos are types today. 

The rise of nineteenth-century social comedy after Robertson 
brought the former comedians of the stock companies into the West 
End of London and made some of them famous as actor-managers. 
The Bancrofts, for instance, gave their name to a whole period of 
acting and presentation, during which playwrights were steadily 
feeling their way from the drama of Robertson to that of Jones and 
Pinero, and eventually Wilde and Shaw. Lady Bancroft (Marie 
Wilton) gave her family a link with the Kendals and Robertsons and 
with Sir John Hare, the master of character-playing in the same 
generation. Many of the plays given by the Bancrofts were adapta- 
tions from the French, which although much modified to the English 
taste were wittier and adroiter than anything written at home. 

The polished style had already been forecast, nearly a stage gen- 
eration earlier, by Charles James Mathews, as great an artist as Hare. 
Mathews had an actor (the elder Mathews) as father, a bookseller 
and preacher as grandfather, and the famous prosecuting counsel Sir 
Charles Mathews as son: the Mathews family was also connected by 
marriage with Madame Vestris and the Bartolozzis. With all these 
social and artistic ramifications, the comedians of the Mathews-Hare- 
Bancroft time did not find it hard to establish themselves before a 
cultivated public, and they certainly raised a standard of playing 
that gave the later dramatists encouragement and opportunity. To 
say that Wilde owed anything to the comedians of this late nineteenth- 
century stage may seem at first far-fetched; but his players owed a 
great deal. When The Importance of Being Earnest burst upon the 
St. James’s stage, the way was already prepared for it in a theatrical 
sense. And Shaw has generously admitted the debt of drama and act- 
ing to Robertson. 

The next generation of the comedian families brings us right into 
the theatre of living memory, with Wyndham and Hawtrey and Bour- 
chier and the Mary Moores, as they are called to distinguish them 
from other Moores connected with the stage. This Moore family be- 
gan with an Irish theatre owner, Charles Moore, who was the father 
of the Mary Moore by his first marriage: his second was to Harriet 
Farren, sister of the more famous Nellie Farren. Mary Moore’s own 
first marriage was to the dramatist James Albery; and Bronson Albery, 
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one of her sons, directs the New and Wyndham’s today and is the 
acknowledged head of London producing managers. Later in her 
life Mary Moore married Sir Charles Wyndham (himself a Culver- 
well, of a family unknown to the stage), with whom she had shared the 
ownership and management of theatres for many years. ‘Charles 
Wyndham and Mary Moore’, as they were always known to the 
public, carried the Bancroft tradition a step forward through the ease, 
naturalness and sophistication of their comic playing. The play- 
wrights who wrote for them still had lapses of convention and senti- 
ment: the general level of their own comedy had perhaps the com- 
placency of pre-Boer-War England: but no one could deny that two 
comedians of the first rank had taken hold of our theatre, for the first 
time in dramatic history, and shaped it to their own very creditable 
ends. Wyndham’s now remains, appropriately, the only London 
theatre named after a theatrical family. 

To the same generation belong not only Charles Hawtrey (whose 
son is on the stage) but Cyril Maude who was linked with a comedian 
family through his marriage with Winifred Emery. Nancy Price (for 
a long time directress of her own theatre organization) and her 
actress daughters join the Maudes through another line. Florence 
Farr, one of the early interpreters of Shaw, had joined the Emerys by 
marriage. The famous family of the Boucicaults had arisen from the 
marriage of the elder Dion Boucicault (or Boursiquot), actor and 
dramatist, with an actress. The younger Dion Boucicault, remem- 
bered as a character player and director, was one of the company 
formed by Granville-Barker for the Frohman Repertory of 1911; and 
it was his production and playing in Tre/awney of the Wells that saved 
the enterprise from utter failure. Always, from now onward, the in- 
terpreters of the old drama and the new are intermingled and often 
intermarried. The Jerrolds and Playfairs as well as the Thorndikes 
have their players who go over to the modern camp. Among individual 
artists, Mrs. Pat is the typical actress of the transition. Her Paula 
Tanqueray is of the old order, her Eliza Doolittle of the new. 

Dion Boucicault married Irene Vanbrugh, an actress talented 
both for Pinero drama and for comedy: her appeal endures in this 
range with her comedy of feeling uppermost. She and her sister Violet 
Vanbrugh were daughters of a prebendary of Exeter Cathedral, and 
no fact perhaps could better illustrate the change in the theatre and 
the families of the stage. Their brother Sir Kenneth Barnes is prin- 
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cipal of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, which developed from 
Tree’s Academy and has made the stage a recognized profession in 
the social sense. Violet Vanbrugh’s marriage to Arthur Bourchier 
gave the family another association with comedy and theatre direc- 
tion. Nina Boucicault became the best-known actress in the Bouci- 
cault family; but Eva Boucicault married into another family, that 
of the Calthrops, whose name has become almost as well known. 

The pattern of the period is completed by such names as those of 
the Terriss family (linked by marriage with one of our greatest come- 
dians in Sir Seymour Hicks), the Titheradges and Quartermaines, the 
Tearles and Fairbrothers and Playfairs (Arthur as well as Sir Nigel). 
Their multiplicity might well make the playgoer wonder if the heights 
of comedy can be reached without belonging to one or other of them. 
It is certainly possible: here in fact is Marie Tempest making the 
most inimitable bow known to our stage, though having, until she mar- 
ried an actor, no claim upon it except her own talent. Here is Edith 
Evans, full sail in Millamant or any modern part requiring wit and 
intelligence, accomplishing as much. And there are others, and will 
be more as the comedy of today and tomorrow brings its talents forth. 

In the two centuries since its families first emerged into recorded 
history, comedy has known greater changes than any other theatre 
form. It came first of all into a daylight theatre, the innyard and 
then the Globe of the Elizabethans; but unlike tragedy it never 
carried with it the rhetorical appeal that makes the actor almost 
independent of the physical playhouse. The comedy we know came 
out of the lamplit theatre where the stage boxes were still erected in 
the wings; where the ground floor of pit (now stalls) belonged to the 
male audience, and women formed the social decoration of the upper 
tiers and loges. When oil lamps gave place to gaslight, gas to the early 
electric glare, and this again to the installation of the modern switch- 
board, the tragedian may still have transcended his stage and seen 
in it nothing but a platform with listeners; but the comedian had to 
adjust himself to every change with his own variation of technique — 
always with an increasing subtlety of visual expression and a modula- 
tion of voice to meet the greater lifelikeness. Such was the physical 
background of the stock companies and their families of players, 
until the impact of modern drama brought altogether new groupings 
of artists independent of the tragic or comic tradition and perhaps 
rather consciously divorced from both of them. 
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DEEP IN THE HEART 
OF TEXAS 


Three Southwest Plays, by Sam 
Acheson, Fohn William Rogers and 
Kathleen Witherspoon. Southwest 
Review, Dallas: $2.50. 


ou CAN always count on Texas 

when in need. There are two 
things of which we have been badly 
in need these many years. One is a 
publisher far away from New York 
with the courage to print plays that 
have not had the New York stamp 
upon them. The other is a professional 
critic who is interested enough in such 
psy their production and their pub- 
ication to write of them with the same 
honesty, appreciation and critical dig- 
nity with which he writes of plays that 
come down the high-road, their re- 
pute already proclaimed. 

Here in this volume of southwest 
plays published in Dallas, Texas, are 
three dramas, all springing out of the 
life of Texas, all produced by one or 
more tributary theatres there and 
elsewhere. And prefacing the plays is 
an excellent foreword by John Rosen- 
field, the brilliant and generous critic 
of The Dallas Morning News. For years 
Mr. Rosenfield has watched the prog- 
ress and the problems of the Texas 
little theatres and has given them al- 
most the same attention that he has 
given to Broadway on visit. He knows 
that ‘the amateurishness of the little 
theatre is not limited to its actors. 
Boards of trustees are equally un- 
schooled in the techniques of a highly 
skilled profession.’ He has seen how 
‘annual incomes have been bones of 
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snarling contention. How much of the 
sparse meat should be applied to the 
drama of the coming season and how 
much to the liquidation of pleasures 
long since consumed?’ He knows how 
such problems are apt to drive the 
tributary theatre into ‘the habit of 
defensive, conservative operation’. 
And yet he knows what the tributary 
theatre can do for the theatre, for 
literature, for community life, if it tills 
its own soil and tends its native plants. 
And he has seen just the qualities 
which make these three plays worth 
printing and binding, as they must 
have been worth doing. 

The first is We Are Besieged, by 
Sam Acheson, a high-minded if not 
theatre-wise story of the defense of the 
Alamo. The second is Where the Dear 
Antelope Play, a comedy by John 
William Rogers about the invasion of 
Texas by interior decorators from the 
north. Mr. Rogers has had far more 
experience with the professional thea- 
tre than the other two playwrights, and 
his play is more secure technically, has 
several rewarding scenes, and some 
amusing characters that were well 
enough written to be recognized in 
Dallas and welcomed with high laugh- 
ter by large audiences there and else- 
where. The third play, Fute, by Kath- 
leen Witherspoon, a story of a young 
Negro girl of doubtful morals but sure 
attraction, has a first act that is good 
enough for the best theatre anywhere 
and that would make the script worth 
the attention of a professional direc- 
tor with enough insight and skill to 
lead it on to its own right end. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


The Scene Is Changed, by Ashley 
Dukes. Macmillan: 12s. 6d. 

| homey this new title Macmillan jn 

London has published 

Dukes’ Fourney through Theatre, chap. 
ters of which appeared in THEATRE 
Arts last winter. The book has hada 
warm reception in London, where 
even paper shortages have not pre. 
vented reprinting. The London Times 
Literary Supplement says, ‘Never 
stage-struck, Mr. Ashley Dukes was 
in early manhood theatre-struck. . . 
Munich and Vienna lit the flame that 
started him on his lively and perti- 
nacious pursuit of new ideas in con- 
tinental draraa and staging. . . . In 
these reminiscences a pleasing per- 
sonal element flowers out of a first- 
hand history of twenty and odd years 
of the theatre. . . . For the present 
Mr. Dukes may be seen brooding over 
the effect of the war. He broods also 
over the new poetic drama, to be pre- 
sented through the new art of Thea- 
tre, which the post-war solitary man 
will need for the realization of himself.’ 


This Freedom, Thirteen New Radio 
Plays, by Arch Oboler. Random 
House: $2. 


— OBOLER is one of the most ex- 
perienced of radio technicians 
and one of the most fluent writers 
working in the field of radio drama. 
His thirteen plays, published under 
the title of This Freedom, show his 
capacity for varying his approach to 
meet an immediate dramatic need and 
his ability to use every skill which the 
radio as an instrument opens up for 
its playwrights. Unless you happen to 
tune in responsively to Mr. Oboler’s 
humor and philosophy, you may not 
feel, in reading the plays, that he is 
writing for you, but you are sure to 
recognize that he is writing for an 
audience that understands and appre- 
ciates him. 

Mr. Oboler prefaces his plays with 
a friendly folio of notes on acting 
and production. His suggestions are 
clear and definite — on auditions and 
mechanics, on planning and casts, on 
sound and musical rehearsal, and f- 
nally, on the problems of the broad- 
cast itself. All of this will be a help to 
anyone hoping to enter the field of 
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radio performance and glad to have a 
hint he turns in the road. 


The Contemporary French Theatre, 
edited by S. A. Rhodes. Crofts: 
$3.50. . 

N™ modern French plays in one 


volume form a rare treasure 
trove for those who love good theatre 
and who enjoy the solid structure and 
the subtle, analytical brilliance of 
French comedy as well as the multi- 
colored beauties of French poetic 
drama. S. A. Rhodes of the College of 
the City of New York presents these 
plays with accompanying English 
notes, and with a succinct introduc- 
tory survey (also in English) which 
covers the field from 1894 through the 
flowering of the post-war renaissance 
in the twenties and early thirties. The 
plays included (in the original) are 
Amoureuse by Georges de Porto- 
Riche; Pelléas et Mélisande by Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck; Le Repas du Lion by 
Francois de Curel; L’ Annonce Faite a 
Marie by Paul Claudel; Cromedeyre- 
le-Vieil by Jules Romains; Martine by 
Jean-Jacques Bernard; L’Homme et 
ses Fantémes by Henri-René Lenor- 
mand; Le Tombeau sous [Arc de 
Triomphe by Paul Raynal; Les Plus 
Beaux Yeux du Monde by Jean 
Sarment. 


The Actor’s Art and Fob, by Harry 
Irvine. Dutton: $2.50. 
H* IRVINE’S book is rather a 
new thing: a cross between an 
actor’s animadversions on his craft 
and a teacher’s introductory lectures 
on matters that will be gone into later 
with thoroughness, effort and pain. 
As practising actor, director of the 
Actors’ Workshop at The Academy of 
Allied Arts and director of his own 
summer theatre, Mr. Irvine knows his 
way around the theatre. Add a sec- 
tion of guidance on such matters as 
how to get a job and backstage eti- 
quette, and one has a title of some 
use as collateral assignment. Teachers 
who wish to consider the book for this 
purpose had better be sure to read the 
chapter on ‘The Actor and Sex’. 
Tastes differ, students do write home, 
and the instructor must be prepared to 
parry objections as skilfully as the 
author, by his own account, has done. 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Sixteen Famous American Plays, ed- 
ited by Bennett A. Cerf and Van H. 
Cartmell, with an introduction by 
Brooks Atkinson. The Modern Li- 
brary: $1.45. A sampling of the past 
two decades and of nineteen play- 
wrights, including three pairs. 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1941, edited 
by Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, Mead: 
$2.50. Ten plays, with a larger se- 
lected list in an appendix and a bib- 
liography of volumes of one-acters. 


Razzle-Dazzle, by William Saroyan. 
Harcourt, Brace: $3.50. Short plays, 
ballet, opera and radio sketches, etc., 
liberally interlarded with prefaces, 
essays, etc. On the whole, the critic 
comes off better than the playwright. 


The Writer’s Radio Theatre, 1940- 
1941, edited by Norman 8S. Weiser. 
Harper: $2. Ten selected ‘best scripts’ 
of the year with production direc- 
tions. 


Stage Makeup, by Richard Corson. 
Crofts: $2.50. Principles and tech- 


niques. 


A Syllabus of Stage Lighting, by Stan- 
ley McCandless. McCandless; New 
Haven: $6. Fifth revised edition. 


Shakespeare’s Audience, by Alfred 
Harbage. Columbia University: $2.25. 
Number, kind, behavior, quality and 


a comparison with today’s audience. 


The French Drama in America, by 
Lewis P. Waldo. Fohns Hopkins: 
$3.50. The period of the eighteenth 


century. 


The Nuremberg Schembart Carnival, 
by Samuel L. Sumberg. Columbia Uni- 
versity: $3. 14th and 1sth century 
pageantry and mumming in transi- 
tion from folk custom to carnival 


play. 


Educational Motion Pictures and Li- 
braries, by Gerald Doan McDonald. 
American Library Association: $2.75. 
Basic and comprehensive survey, 
financed in part by funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Scenery for Cinema, by Fohn Koenig. 
Baltimore Museum of Art. Ullustrated 
and annotated record of 1942 exhibit. 


Puppetry 1941, An International Y ear- 
book of Puppets and Mérionettes, Vol. 
12, Paul McPharlin, editor. Puppetry 
Imprints, Birmingham, Mich.: $2.50. 


Mexican Folk Puppets, Traditional 
and Modern, drawings by Lola Cueto, 
text by Roberto Lago. Puppetry Im- 
prints: $2. 

Music Comes to America, by David 
Ewen. Crowell: $3. Story of the pio- 
neers, the educators, the showmen, 
the organizers who in less than a cen- 
tury’s time made America music- 
minded. 


Henry Lawes, by Willa McClung 
Evans; Modern Language Associa- 
tion. A biography of the Elizabethan 
court composer who wrote songs for 
the Saahdl tanctet 


The Art of Speech, by Mary Agnes 
Doyle; Art Institute, Chicago: $7.25. A 
manual of diction drills. 


The Arch Lectures, by Claude Bragdon. 
Creative Age: $2. A philosophy of the 
spirit for today, with a chapter on the 
theatre. 


On Being an Architect, by William 
Lescaze. Putnam: $3. An introduction 
for layman, student and professional 
by an architect who knows the rela- 
tion of architecture to the other arts 
and to life. 


Thus Play I in One Person Many Peo- 
ple, by Marjorie Moffett. Samuel 
French: $2. Twelve monologues from 
the current repertory of the well- 
known diseuse. 


Beatrice the Ballerina, by Ivan Vas- 
silovitch. Dutton: $7. A picturebook of 


caricatures. 


Henri Rousseau, by Daniel Catton 
Rich. Museum of Modern Art: $2. 
Pictures and commentary. 


Art of Australia, edited by Sydney Ure 
Smith. Museum of Modern Art: $1. 


A Lady Goes to Hollywood, by Helen 
Partridge. Macmillan: $2. Letters on 
Hollywood by the wife of a writer 
captured for the films. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE 

Herschel Baker $4.00 
BALLETOMANE'S SKETCH BOOK 

Ambrose & Haskell 4.00 
Kor Ae HISTORIC AMERICAN 

Mary Evens 3.00 
RAZZLE DAZZLE 

William Saroyan 3.50 
JASON 

Samson Rapheelson 2.00 
THE MORNING STAR 

Emlyn Williams 2.00 
DISTANT POINT 

Afinogenev 1.00 
THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 

Laura & S. J. Perelman 75 
THE WALRUS a THE CARPENTER 

Noel Langley 75 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 

AEA BET TEESE 8 REE 


RARE BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS 


in English and American Literature — 
from 1600 to the present day. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 





WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York City 


Howard S. Mott, Inc. 
8 West goth St., New York 














STAGES OF THE WORLD 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS, SERIES IV 


From the Theatre of Dionysus 
to “Lady in the Dark” 


100 plates, 84” x 11’’—published in 2 forms: 














Great Men and Women of Poland, 
edited by Stephen P. Mizwa. Mac- 
millan: $4. The thirty biographies 
include that of Stanislaw Wyspianski, 
Poland’s greatest dramatic poet. 


Brann the Playwright, by Edward G. 
Fletcher and Fack L. Hart. University 
of Texas. Includes text of the play, 
That American Woman. 


Welcome to the City and Other Stories, 
by Irwin Shaw. Random House: $2. 
Characteristic short stories by the 
playwright of Bury the Dead. 


Look Who's Talking, by S. F. Perel- 
man. Random House: $2. Mad sense 
from a humorist who does not neglect 
Hollywood nor Broadway. 


Regional United States, A Subject 
List, compiled by Hannah Logasa. 
F. W. Faxon, Boston: $2. Bibliogra- 
phy of regional studies — fact and 
fiction — classified by topic and re- 
gion and state, with a useful index. 


Youth in Museums, by Eleanor M. 
Moore. University of Pennsyloania: $2. 
A survey of educational work among 
children in some hundred museums of 
the United States and Canada. 


Current Contest Readings, edited by 
Mildred Clapper. Dramatists Play 
Service: $7.25. Recommended by the 
National Forensic League. 


Plays in Print: 

Clash by Night, by Clifford Odets; 
Fason, by Samson Raphaelson; Funior 
Miss, by Ferome Chodorov and Foseph 
Fields. Random House: $2 each. 

Life and Death of an American, by 
George Sklar; The Destroyers, by A. 
Fleming MacLiesh. Fohn Day: $2 each. 
On Borrowed Time, by Paul Osborn; 
Skylark, by Samson Raphaelson. 
Dramatists Play Service: 75¢ each. 
The White Slave &§ Other Plays, by 
Bartley Campbell; Man and Wife & 
Other Plays, by Augustin Daly. Vol- 
umes XIX and XX in America’s Lost 
Plays. Princeton University Press: 
$5 each. 

The Man in the Trench Coat, by Her- 
man Wouk. National Jewish Welfare 
Board. 

Fun to Be Free, by Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur. Dramatists Play 
Service: $.30. 











OUTSTANDING Pays 
for Stock Production 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
THE LITTLE FOXES 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
HOPE FOR A HARVEST 
THE WOOKEY 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
THEATRE 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Available in 
Certain Territories 


CLAUDIA 
WATCH ON THE RHINE 


The Beautiful People 
Outward Bound 
Family Portrait 

The Time of Your Life 

Invitation to a Murder 
Walk Into My Parlor 
A Quiet Wedding 
Yes and No 








Fresh Fields 
Naughty Navght 
The Girl from Wyoming 
Rope (Rope’s End) 
Lady in Waiting 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
When We Are Married 
Yes, My Darling Daughter 
The White Steed 
There’s Always Juliet 
Squaring the Circle 
Green Grow the Lilacs 
Russet Mantle 
Abraham Lincoln 
Petticoat Fever 
The Bishop Misbehaves 
Cock Robin 
Farm of Three Echoes 
Here Today 
Jane Eyre 
Fireman's Flame 


Gold in the Hills 
Another Language 
My Heart's in the Highlands 


Send for our complete list 
of PLAYS FOR STOCK 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH 


1942 SUMMER SESSION 
June 29—eight weeks — August 21 


THEATRE OFFERINGS 


@ Visiting Faculty includes: 


Direction: Cleribel Baird, Nancy 
Bowman, Charles Meredith, Val- 
entine Windt 


Design: Howard Bay 

Costume: Lucy Barton 

Stagecraft: Horace Armistead, Wil- 
liam Kellam 


a 
MICHIGAN REPERTORY 
PLAYERS 
Fourteenth Season 
Valentine B. Windt, Director 
Seven full length plays — Other 
laboratory productions 


OTHER OFFERINGS 


Public Speaking — Debste — Interpretation 
io — Speech Correction — Dramatics 


Address G. E. Densmore, 
Department of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


Chairman 





























EDepartment of 


rama 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


4 ee ee ee ee 


A college course leading to the 


Bachelor of Fine Arts 


degree combining four years of 
intensive training in Acting, Pro- 
duction and Playwriting; a broad 
cultural background in general 
)| studies; and practical experience 
in eight major productions in the 
Carnegie Theatre and sixteen 
studio productions. 


a on * 


Henry Boerrcuer, Head 

Acting and Production: Henry Boettcher, 
Douglas McLean, Mary Morris 

Playwriting: Thomas Job 
Stage Speech: Edith Skinner 
Stage Movement: Margery Schneider 
Stage Design: Lloyd Weninger 
Costume Design: Elizabeth Kimberly 
Technical Direction and Stage Lighting: 


George Kimberly 


Fencing: Joseph Harsky 


Address Registrar for Catalogue 




















* THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 

pt YALE UNIVERSITY 

i _Announces A SUMMER SESSION 
ii July 6— August 15 


INTENSIVE COURSES (with credit) in all branches of theatre work, 
designed both for TEACHERS and for PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS. 


il 
ii (The regular Winter Term begins on October 5) i 
mM DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN may be obtained from: The Secretary, De- i 


Hl partment of Drama, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
offers courses announces its 


in Dramatic Arts and Radio SUMMER SEMINAR 
leading to | of 


B.A. in Drama THEATRE PRACTICE 
B.F.A. in Radio Drama July 6 — August 14 
M A. in Drama For Directors, Teachers, professional students 
Comprehensive program of courses (with credit) in 
e play production and general theatre practice. 


For descriptive bulletin address: 


DIRECTOR OF THEATRE SEMINAR 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


For information address: 


RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drema 
University of Oklehome, Norman, Oklehome 























SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


For Your Convenience 


THEATRE ARTS, 40 East 49th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter (or renew at expiration) 
my subscription for a year. Remittance 


is enclosed. 


$3.50 a year 


(One dollar a yeor extra for 
foreign or Canadian postage) 


Nome___ i initial 


Address et. 




















When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 








SUMMER 
PLAYHOUSE 


Offers what few other Summer Theaters can 
‘ovide: Professional Courses in ACTING, 
SIGN, MAKE-UP, RADIO at inexpensive 


college-class fees. 


Apprentices appear in all parts in modern 
Broadway plays in well-equipped theater along- 
side famous Charles River Esplanade. 

Theater Training Course $84.00 — Dor- 
mitory for Women, $36-$40 for 6 weeks. 
Graduate and undergraduste credit — Pro- 
fessional director and staff. 


EMERSON | 
| 










For illustrated catalogs 
Howard T. Higains 

EMERSON COLLEGE THEATER 

130 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 









SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


BANF 


July 28th to August 29th, 1942 
TENTH YEAR OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 








Theatre — Art— Music — Weaving and 
Design, Modelling and Pottery 
ORAL FRENCH 


For prospectus apply to 
Director, Extension Department 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


THEATRE 
F and SCHOOL 
ENTERPRISES. 




















On beautiful Martha's Vineyard, Massachusetts | 


July, August 31st year 
@ PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 

Second oldest Summer Theatre in U.S 

Acting opportunities for qualifying students 


@ PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 

Theatre Workshop Voice, Pantomime, Act 
ing, Directing. Weekly Matinee 

The Bandbox Theatre 


@ RADIO 
Microphone technique, acting, ad lib, interview 
ing, advertising, announcing 


@ PLAYWRITING 


Sapeteenenes with lectures by Emily Post and 
lenry Beetle Hough 


Address (Mr.) Phidetah Rice 
286T Clark Road, Brookline, Massachusetts 
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GREENBUSH 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Blauvelt, New York 
Offers Selected Junior Members 

@ A delightful season of summer stock in the 
beautiful hill country of Rockland County, 
Blauvelt, New York; but seventeen miles 
from New York City. 

@ Weekly appearances in distinguished pro- 
ductions before Critics Talent Scouts 
Managers — Producers 

@ No tuition fees. Members accepted pay only 
room and board 
“The Greenbush Theatre a rea/ straw-hat 

arresting performances — direction first rate 


Talent Scouts do well in paying Blauvelt a visit.” 
— Robert Coleman, N. Y. Mirror. 


For catalogue address: 
Thos. B. Eldershaw, Director 
Greenbush Summer Theatre 


Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
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Calling All 


Countries! 


ROM year to year THEATRE ARTS 

has turned almost every corner in 
the world in its travels. Places that 
seemed distant indeed when many of 
the articles appeared have a new 
pertinence and a sudden nearness to- 
day. Our readers (who, it seems, all 
keep their magazines) may enjoy 
rereading some of these accounts of 
life in the lands which war has made 
our neighbors, and new readers may 
be glad to have them called to their 
attention. Here are a few: 
‘Java, the Home of Orchestral 
Drama’, by H. J. Stowitts: how the- 
atre with music permeates all private 
and public life in Java. March 1929. 
‘Give, God, Rain!’, by Stoyan Chris- 
towe: the story of a Balkan ‘ Doo- 
doole festival’ to bring rain. March 
1931. 
‘Dance in the Balkans’, by Memduh 
M. Moran: an international Dance 
Festival — Greeks, Bulgarians, Ru- 
manians, Jugoslavs and Turks. April 
1936. 
‘The Rumanian Theatre’, by Victor 
Wittner: appraisal of a theatre that 
was national both in its organization 
and in character. June 1936. 
‘Theatre in Bali’: a Special Issue 
written by Miguel Covarrubias and 
illustrated by Rose and Miguel Co- 
varrubias. August 1936. 
‘Russian Theatre’: an entire Special 


|| Issue in which the Soviet theatre 


speaks for itself through its artist 
leaders such as Eisenstein, Akimov, 
Youzovsky, Zavadsky, Kirshon — 
and over fifty illustrations. Septem- 
ber 1936. 

‘National Theatres in Norway’, by 
Balthazar Bergh: the _ state-subsi 
dized theatres of Oslo and Bergen. 


| April 1938. 


‘Ancient Drama in Modern Greece’, 
by Jack Curts: exciting perform- 
ances of the classics. April 1938. 
‘South Africa, a Mine for Drama- 
tists’, by André van Gyseghem: his- 
tory, legends, black people and white, 
in a socially complex Dominion. 
April 1938. 

‘The Canadian Theatre’, by John 


Coulter: what the Canadian amateur | 
theatre might learn from Ireland. | 


July 1938. 

‘The Mexican Theatre’: a Special 
Issue entirely devoted to Mexican 
theatre, film, dance and folk theatre. 
Edited by Covarrubias. Illustrations 
by Mexico’s finest artists. August 
1938. 

‘Zurich Premiéres’, by Victor Witt 
ner: a brief account of the German 
theatres in Switzerland, featuring 
Albert Basserman. May 1939. 


‘hen writing to 


FAMOUS AMERICAy 
COMEDIES 
TOP HITS OF THEIR Day 


GREAT AMERICAN 
HUMORISTS 


June 22 to August 15 


THE FORTUNE HUNTER 
By Winchell Smith 


BECAUSE SHE LOVED HIM SO 
By William Cillette 
THE COLLEGE WIDOW 
By George Ade 
CAPTAIN JINKS, HORSE MARINES 
By Clyde Fitch 
GOOD GRACIOUS ANNABELLE 


By Clare Kummer 


CLARENCE 
By Booth Tarkington 
THE BABY CYCLONE 
By George M. Cohan 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
By Anne Nichols 


GILMOR BROWN 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General 


anager 








foes Write for Festival Facts 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 











‘CHAUTAUQUA =>} 
Theatre School 
JULY 6 — AUGUST 14 


Staffed by the 
Cleveland Play House 





@ ACTING, STAGECRAFT, RADIO, 
WRITING, CHILDREN'S THEATRE 


@ Students participate in repertory 
company productions. 


Address inquiries to— 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 

















= THE BARN | 


pee AES PLAYHOUSE | 
J Near Lake Sunapee 
4 Np NEW LONDON 
~~. N. H. 


Tenth Season—July 8 to Sept. 1 


THE New LONDON PLAYERS 
of New Hampshire 


A few talented students accepted. Such students 
guaranteed speaking parts in professional produc’ ons. 


Directors: Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Claverie 
Address — New London Players, 200 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 
_culll 
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Provincetown Theatre 
STUDIO OF DRAMA 


(Where the untalented are rejected) 


vw ACTING 


Act by 
in stock at the 
REGINALD GOODE SUMMER THEATRE 


Clinton Hollow, New York 





(Two Hours from Broadway) 
15-Week Season, June 2—Sept 15. 15 Produc- 
tions. All Roles Played by Students under 


: rt Direction. Professional “Contacts” at 
oe of Season to Those Who Quality. Spons« red 
by All Leading Producers. Write for Booklet. 
Registrar, REGINALD GOODE THEATRE 
Salt Point, N. Y. (Mailing Address) 


American 


Reperto 
Theatre 


WANTED — ACTORS 


P. O. Box 886 
Hollywood, California 





Actors who play with versatility, character, intelligence and vitality: comedy and tragedy, 
modern and period pieces; actors who can bring to each portrayal sufficient cultural back- 
ground —understanding of life and mankind—to create with each role a new human being. 


This is the purpose to which the American Repertory Theatre is dedicated. 





The CAPE THEATRE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Ath Summer Season opens May 27, 1942 


An APPRENTICE Group is Associated 
with the Professional Company 





Opportunity to Act with BOTH Groups before 
Talent Scouts, Producers, Agents, Public 
e 
The Resident Company includes 


Florence McGee of The Children’s Hour 
* 
Address Cape May or Hotel Woodward, N. Y. C. 
T. C. UPHAM 
Genera! Director 
PHILIP EARLE 


Director of Apprentices 











Calling All Countries! (cont.) 
‘Argentine Drama’, ‘Brazilian Mu- 
sic’, ‘Popular Theatre in Rio’ — 
all, with more than a score of illus 
trations, in the May 1939 Travel 
Issue, ‘With an Arrow toward South 
America’. 

‘The Undeclared War and China’s| 
New Drama’, by Karl Chia Chen:| 
the new native drama called into 
being by the war. December 1939. 


‘A National Theatre in Action’, by 
Antonin and Charlotte Heythum: 
Prague — before May 1939. Febru- | 
ary 1940. | 
‘The Theatre in Wau’, by Warren 
Munsell, Jr.: high on a mountain in 
New Guinea, a town out of all but 
planes’ reach and almost unheard of 
until it was bombed in January 1942. 
April 1940. 
‘The King of the White Elephant’, | 
by Katharine Anne Ommanney: ac- 
count of a Thai film, whose sym- 
bolism struck the editors doubtfully | 
when it was printed in THEATRE ARTS 
in April 1941. 
‘The Theatre of Indo-China’, by 
Donald Oenslager: one of the oldest 
theatres in the world, seen through 
the eyes of a theatre artist. May | 
1941, 
‘Buenos Aires on Her Own’, by Cy- 
rus Townsend Brady, Jr.: the handi- 
caps, achievements and promise of 
the Argentine theatre. May 1941. 


|S 





Young Actors Wanted 


RD oldest summer theatre will accept 10 talented apprentices to appear in 12 Broadway stage 


successes—one each week. Those selected will play before discri 





ting Boston audiences, and 


appear before talent scouts, managers and those who can help you professionally. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SERVE YOUR COUNTRY THIS SUMMER 


by appearing in several extra productions playing U.S.O. theatres and Army camps. Thus, all members of the com- 
pany not only help the morale of the armed forces by furnishing entertainment, but they also will be working 5 days 


a week in this well-known professional playhouse, learning theatre by appearing with a 





plendid acting company. 


Rehearsals: Every morning. Practical classes in acting, radio, stage design, diction, each afternoon. 
SEVERAL OPENINGS BEGINNING JUNE 20 FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO EARN PART EXPENSES IN 
EXCHANGE FOR SERVICES AROUND THE THEATRE. For informetion, write 


Casting Director, MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


(In the sheltered hills of lovely Mass. vacationland 


away from war tension,——where the atmosphere of “theatre” predominates) 








THE MUMMERS OF CHICAGO 
playing at 

BEAUTIFUL CHARLEVOIX IN 

NORTHERN MICHIGAN 

July 5 to August 16 

SHERMAN MARKS, Director 


"... Charlevoix Summer Theatre One of 
Best . . .""— Cecil Smith, Chicago Tribune, 


Now accepting student apprentices to 
play with regular Company. 





Apprentices supervised and chaperoned 


Write to: The Mummers of Chicago 
Grand Opera House, 119 N. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 























the IRISH HILLS PLAYHOUSE 


onsted, michigan 
WANTED : 
4 men, 4 women apprentices 


® professional 9 week 


stock 


summer 


@ no tuition, pay only $10.00 
a week board and room 


e classes—dance and speech 
® apprentices’ own 9 week radio 
program 
winter address: 
Richard C. Baldwin 
Coach House Theatre 
221 West Franklin, Jackson, Mich. 


— 














Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival 


Incorporated 


announces A GREAT AMERICAN DANCE 
FESTIVAL and UNIVERSITY OF THE 
DANCE 
JULY 8th through SEPTEMBER i2th 
JULY 6th through AUGUST 28th 


FACULTY: 
All summer: Bronislava Nijinska, 
Joseph Pilates, Ted Shawn. 
1 Week cach: Argentinita, Elizabeth Burchenal, Dr. 
Anne Schley Duggan, Prof. Margaret H'Doubler, 
La Meri, Arthur Mahoney, Ruth St. Denis, 
Elizabeth Waters, 


Steffi Nossen, 


ARTISTS AND CHOREOGRAPHERS FOR 
FESTIVAL 


Argentinita and Co., Don Oscar and Elizabeth 
Be jue, Elizabeth Burchenal, Irene Castle, Agnes 
DeMille, Anna Duncan, La Meri, Catherine Lit 
tlefield, \rthur Mahoney and Thalia Mara, Barton 
Mumaw, Bronislava Nijinska, Seiko Sarina, Ruth 
St. Denis, Ted Shawn, Sybil Shearer, Tamiris, 


Elizabeth Waters & Dancers En Route, and others 
to be announced later. 


For detailed information write: 


FERN HELSCHER, Box 147, Lee, Mass. 








CAIN PARK THEATRE 


OPEN AIR 


Municipally Owned and Operated by 
City of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


June 271 to August 30 
Ten plays in ten weeks 


Season 


Theatre School: June 22 to August 15 
Children's Theatre: June 22 to July 31 


Non-Professional Company Open Casting 


NOMINAL TUITION 
Twelve Dollars 
Send for Application Blank to 


Dina Rees Evans, Director 
Cain Park Theatre 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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7 
. ncktatl 
o 
« Manung 
* EVERY AFTERNOON 
(Except Sunday) 
* in the 
» MOUCSEVELT 
COCKTAIL 
* LOUNGE 
(Arcade Floor) 
* Monday to Friday - - 4 to 8 P.M. 
Saturday Afternoon~- 3 to 7 P.M. 
" . 
‘ NO COVER CHARGE 
* 
* Music by the 
OSCAR DAY 
SUN VALLEY TRIO 
* 
* 











HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 





THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


DAZIAN’S 


EST. 1842 INC 
142 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


2 100 Years of Fabric Superiority 























the entertainment world. 
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When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


| of Actors’ Equity, AFRA and allied unions in 


| of the committee, for the purpose of enlisting 


American Theatre Wing | Sry it for a day 


War Service 


Speakers’ Bureau 


HE AMERICAN Theatre Wing Speak- 


ers’ Bureau is the official clearing house | 


for speakers from the entire entertainment 
world. The Bureau began operations in Janu- 
ary when two or three trained speakers were 
given assignments each week. Today it has ex- 
panded to the point where out of 350 volunteers 
more than 30 speakers are sent each week to 
meetings of various kinds at schools, theatres, 
clubhouses and lecture halls. The demand for 
speakers is increasing by leaps and bounds. To 
meet the need the Speakers’ Bureau held a rally 
attended by three hundred and fifty members 


It was an exciting and significant meeting 
planned by Vera Allen, chairman of the Speak- 


ers’ Bureau, and John Mason Brown, a member 


for the project volunteers who are experi- 


enced in speech making and capable of mas- 





tering the varied subjects dealt with in this 
service — material relating to the Office of | 
Civilian Defense, the Treasury Department, | 


the Red Cross, the United Service Organiza- 


tions and other war relief agencies which call 
on the Theatre Wing’s Speakers’ Bureau daily. 
Clifton Fadiman and Herbert Agar gave rous 
ing talks. John Mason Brown presided bril 
liantly, pointing out that “We are confronted 
today with the question of how we can do more 
than merely be in the theatre or go to the 
theatre. What is being organized here, in case 
you have not already guessed, is a course for 
dramatic Demostheneses. We need instruction 
in what we can say to make other people care 
as passionately as we do for the cause itself 


that now stands in hideous jeopardy.” 


This job of training “dramatic Demos- 
theneses”’ has been undertaken by the Speak- 
ers’ Bureau which has set up practice sessions 


at which members of the Speakers’ Bureau | 
and | 


familiarize themselves with information 
data on nurses’ aides, salvage, war bonds and 
wartime activities, before they venture out on 
an assignment. Fanny Bradshaw, well-known 
dramatic coach, and Garrett Leverton of the 
Samuel French office supervise these practice 
sessions which are held on Monday and Wednes- 


day evenings at Theatre Wing headquarters, 


730 Fifth Avenue. Therese Lewis is in charge of 
the editorial department, which checks on the 
factual matter used by the speakers, and a 
group of experienced writers has prepared spe- 
cial speeches and sketches for the use of the 


Theatre Wing speakers. 
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fae, AWAITS YOU 
. in New York 


Towering 27 stories above fash- 
ionable 57th Street, the Henry 
Hudson Hotel is an ideal residence 
where you may enjoy unequalled 










advantages with unusual economy. 
Three popular priced restaurants. 
Luxurious lounges. Music studios. 
Sun decks. Swiraming pool and 
many floors exclusively for women. 


* 


1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50; 
Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12.75; 
Double, from $17.00 
Special Floors and Rates for Students 





Jobn Paul Stack 
General Manager 





353 WEST 57: STREET* NEW YORK 
* 
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